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THE WOMEN 


There is an acknowledged magic 
about the word Renaissance. It has 
become to us a symbol of many of the 
things that make life worth living—of 
youth and beauty and art and aspira- 
tion. It converted thought into an 
emotion, and emotion into a poetic 
philosophy. The men and women of 
the Renaissance seemed to be looking 
upon the world for the first time, and 
they have taught us to see it afresh 
with their eyes—a natural and endur- 
ing result of a time which was the 
heyday of the mind as well as of the 
senses. It was a time, too, which 
gave a new field and a new importance 
to women. Its appeal to beauty, its 
great social developments, the emo- 
tional energies, and the varied activi- 
ties that it involved, were peculiarly 
suited to their faculties. A period 
when it was the fashion for exquisite 
ladies and gentlemen to talk in lemon 
groves for eight hours on end of the 
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different kinds of love—when they 
wrote packets of delicately turned let- 
ters to each other from the moment 
they were parted—seems peculiarly 
made for women, for their quick in- 
tuition and subtle insight, for their 
need of expression and their gift for 
it. It is almost an axiom that women 
are rather interpreters than creators, 
and the Renaissance, with its wealth 
of new ideas, called out for interpre- 
ters. So it came about that the Re- 
nmaissance ladies, of whatever nation, 
became, as it were, a race apart, with 
powers and faults and virtues of their 
own, recognizing their family likeness 
and holding correspondence with each 
other all the world over. The Renais. 
sance, indeed, is as much of a common 
denominator as Youth. But Youth, 
which everywhere shows certain broad 
resemblances, a'so shows many a fine- 
ly-drawn difference according to its 
nationality, and so it is with the Re- 
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naissance. All its men and women are 
alike in their exuberance and curiosity, 
in their sunny amenity and largeness 
of outlook, in a kind of naive maturity 
peculiar to themselves; but every coun- 
try differs from the other in a score 
of ways: in its special powers, in its 
conceptions of daily life, and hence 
in its tone of thought and its attitude 
towards morality. 

Isabella d’Este, whose story Mrs. 
Ady has just given to the public, is a 
typical woman of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and it is as such that her his- 
torian shows her. Mrs. Ady is a born 
student: zealous, patient, selfless, seek- 
ing no effect and sparing no pains. 
She has presented us with a mass of 
interesting information, for which all 
her readers must thank her; but it can- 


not be said with equal truth that 
she is a born biographer. She com- 
piles rather than writes. It is out of 


full note-books that her heart speaketh, 
and she pours forth the trivial by the 
side of the important without a due 
sense of chiaroscuro. The tedious 
poems of amorous pedants, the wordy 
philosophies of pedagogues, are men- 
tioned in the same breath as the great 
pictures of the old Italians; and the 
salient qualities of Isabella d’Este are 
so entangled in the unessential that 
the result is never vivid and is some- 
times confusing. But if all this is not 
portraiture, it is at least generous ma- 
terial for the portrait-painter; and 
though Mrs. Ady does not choose for 
us what we are to see, she makes it 
easy for us to choose for ourselves. 
“La prima donna nel mondo,” as Isa- 
bella’s contemporaries called her, was 
born at Ferrara, in 1474, in a palace 
which had long been a citadel of cul- 
ture and at a time when the morning 
splendor of thought, of art, of conver- 
sation, lent glamor to long summer 
days. Her father, Duke Ercole, had 
the true Renaissance secret of being at 
once a rude soldier and a_ polished 
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lover of the arts—a man compounded 
both of fire and of philosophy. “A 
crucifix by Jacopo Bellini hung over 
his writing desk,” and Piero della 
Francesca and Pisanello had painted 
his palace walls. His duchess Leo- 
nora shared his tastes. Her rooms 
were full of pictures and of books. She 
read Pliny’s letters, and liked Czesar’s 
“Commentaries” no less than the “Fi- 
oretti” of St. Francis. Every well- 
born woman then received a classical 
education, every princess was a prod- 
igy. At a tender age little Isabella 
recited Cicero and construed Virgil 
with the best of them, fresh as she 
was from the hands of distinguished 
tutors. The Estes were a dynasty, 
and they made ambitious matches. Her 
sister Beatrice became the wife of 
Ludovico Sforza of Milan; and at fif- 
teen Isabella was married to Fran- 
cesco Gonzaga, the kingly Marquis of 
Mantua, one of the most brilliant sol- 
diers of his day. Isabella was not 
beautiful, if we are to judge by Leo- 
nardo’s drawing of her, now in the 
Louvre, and chosen by Mrs. Ady as 
frontispiece to this book; but her face 
is intensely alive. The broad-lidded 
eyes, the high forehead, the parted 
hair looped massively behind, and the 
long nervous hands, fascinate us as 
they fascinated her contemporaries. 
She was made all of a piece,—large, 
sunny, generous, graceful, with a gold- 
en opinion of herself and others and 
the keenest interest in all things. 
Throughout the year before the wed- 
ding, goldsmiths and painters were 
busy about her trousseau and early in 
1489 Ercole Roberti was sent to Ven- 
ice to buy gold-leaf and ultramarine 
for the wedding chests. The art that 
grows strong and endures is the art 
that is intertwined with the daily life 
of a nation, and we cannot wonder at 
the wealth of paintings which Italy 
has left us, when we consider that 


every birth and christening, every mar- 




















riage and death that occurred amongst 
well-to-do people, brought forth a cor- 
responding number of trappings, jew- 
els, cassones, designed by master 
hands, After she had been a sump- 
tuous bride, Isabella left Ferrara and 
became a sumptuous wife in Mantua. 
The Gonzagas also had a great repu- 
tation as patrons, and though the war- 
like Francesco did not care very much 
for art, he cared a great deal about 
protecting artists and having more 
splendid palaces than his neighbors. To 
this ambition Isabella brought the ar- 
tistic traditions of Ferrara, besides 
the esthetic enthusiasm which was 
part of her nature. She was a splen- 
did patron and had ideas of her own. 
Poets, painters and sculptors gathered 
rouud her; thinkers and scholars con- 
versed and corresponded with her. Her 
Castello became a little Eden; Man- 
tegna painted its Camera degli Sposi, 
and her favorite room, I! Paradiso, 
which looked out over the lake, was 
a dream of grace and color. Gradu- 
ally, too, she made her art gallery— 
her “Studio”—where Mantegna vied 
with Bellini, Costa with Dosso Dossi, 
Michael Angelo’s work with antique 
marbles. Collecting became the main 
business of her existence, and she had 
agents, artists, and scholars in every 
Italian city who laid hands on every 
beautiful thing, old or new, that they 
could find for her. If their zeal 
flagged for a moment, she wrote them 
letters of which the insistence was 
sweetened by caressiveness, and ex- 
pected some result by return of post. 
Jewels without number, inlaid lutes 
and cjavichords, the first Aldine Plato 
or Virgil, poets’ manuscripts, books of 
every description, were among the ob- 
jects she coveted. But if getting them 
was her chief, it was by no means her 
only, occupation. There were very 
few things she did not do. She talked 
brilliantly all day; she conducted a 
correspondence which, even allowing 
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for secretaries, should have taken some 
twenty-four hours. Friendship was 
a profession to her, and she kept alive 
her relations with her friends by a 
kind of vivid grace all her own. With 
her sister-in-law, Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Urbino, she maintained the most ro- 
mantic intercourse and a frequent in- 
terchange of ideas. When she was 
absent, Isabella wrote that five days 
of uninterrupted talking would alone 
satisfy her. They paid each other 
visits, and when the Duchess came to 
Mantua she rode out joyously to meet 
her and brought her to the Paradise 
Chamber; or else Isabella travelled to 
Milan to shine at her sister’s Zestive 
Court; or she was the Signory’s guest 
and watched the espousals of Venice 
with the sea. Once she went to Rome 
and feasted with Leo X. and daily 
watched the excavations of old mar- 
bles, probably in Raphael’s company. 
She returned home to enjoy her mem- 
ories. She danced, she sang, she 
planned palaces and gardens; she read 
widely; she studied the classics. She 
was ever the mirror of fashion: iit was 
her caps that set the mode, and even 
Lucrezia Borgia wrote to ask for the 
pattern of her sleeves. She governed 
successfully while her husband was 
away and pledged her jewels to help 
him in his wars, for jewels then were 
no mere luxury, but state investments, 
and served for ransom and for revenue 
—a fact which amply explains their 
superabundance at this period. 

Sorrow came to her. Her young sis- 
ter Beatrice, the Duchess of M‘!an, 
died, and the Duke was imprisoned in 
France; but during the French occu- 
pation Isabella again went to Milan 
and danced there in full splendor with 
the French king. In later years, when 
she was a widow, she witnessed the 
meeting of Pope and Emperor at Bo- 
logna with all the pageants it entailed, 
and was visited at Mantua by Charles 
V., who hunted and feasted with her 
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Court and made her son a duke. This 
son was Federigo. For we must not 
forget to record what she seems her- 
self almost to have forgotten: that she 
was the mother of eight children—five 
daughters and three sons—and, in spite 
of allthat she had todo, found time to 
superintend their education. One girl 
died, but the eldest, Leonora, married 
the heir (afterwards the Duke) of Ur- 
bino; while her second son, Ercole, for 
whom she got a cardinal’s hat, played 
an important part at the Council of 
Trent. 

It is an ennobling fact that, in spite 
of her courted position, of the spell 
she exercised, no breath of scandal 
ever touched Isabella’s reputation. She 
loved her husband, and for many years 
he loved her also. When their happi- 
ness, for long so great, showed signs 
of mortality, it was because he tired 
of her, and not for any fault of her 
own. Nor did she treat him to any 
feminine reproaches; her robust nature 
would have scorned such futility, and 
it clothed her with its native dignity. 


“IT know that I have acquired many 
new friends on your behalf as well as 
on my own,” she writes in 1513, after 
some reproaches from him, “and that 
I have behaved as I ought to do, and 
as I am always accustomed to behave, 
for, thanks to the grace of my God and 
myself, I never needed either to be 
controlled by others, or to be remind- 
ed how to govern my actions. And, 
although in other things I count for 
nothing, God has granted me this 
grace, for which your Excellency owes 
me as much gratitude as ever any hus- 
band owed his wife, and even if you 
loved and honored me as much as pos- 
sible you could never repay my faith- 
fulness. This makes you sometimes 
Say that I am proud, because, knowing 
how much I deserve of you and how 
little I receive, I am tempted at times 
to alter my nature and to appear dif- 
ferent from what I am. But even if 
you should always treat me badly, I 
would never cease to do what is right; 
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and the less love you show me the 
more I shall always love you, because, 
in truth, this love is part of myself, 
and I became your wife so young that 
I can never remember being without 
it. This being the case I think that 
without incurring your displeasure I 
might be at liberty to put off my re- 
turn a fortnight, for the reason I have 
already explained. Do not be angry 
with me and say that you do not be- 
lieve I wish to see you... for if my 
desire in this respect were satisfied, 
you would let me see you much more 
often than I do in Mantua. I com- 
mend myself once more to your Excel- 
lency and beg your pardon for writing 
So long a letter. 

“From one who loves you as well as 
herself, Isabella, Marchesa de Man- 
tova.” 


There is something like a marble re- 
proach in the cold stateliness of her end- 
ing, and “as well as herself” she went 
on loving the Duke. She was thirty- 
mine when she wrote these words; 
six years later, in 1519, he died, after 
a long illness through which she 
nursed him faithfully. A leading part 
she continued to play as the friend and 
adviser of her son Federigo (his fa- 
ther’s successor) and as general schem- 
er for her house and friends, till her 
own death in 1539, twenty years after 
that of her husband. She had reached 
the age of sixty-five and enjoyed every 
moment to the last. Nor is it to be 
wondered at, for with an enjoying 
temperament she lived in an enjoyable 
time. 

Isabella’s life, indeed, cannot be 
judged by outward events. She was 
essentially social; her real existence, 
her strength, her foibles, lay in her 
relations to people. Even her art-col- 
lecting, the great interest of her exist- 
ence, depended upon such relations; 
upon the intercourse it brought her 
with artists and connoisseurs and the 
brilliant company it attracted to her 
Court, not to speak of the prestige it 
lent her among her fellow-patronesses. 
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She drew all great sculptors and paint- 
ers into her golden net. Andrea Man- 
tegna was the Court painter at Man- 
tua and she had frequent dealings 
with him. In her Studio his great 
“Parnassus” outshone Costa’s “Victory 
of Song,” that subtle and arresting pic- 
ture; while Andrea’s “Defeat of the 
Vices,” with its victorious Minerva 
who seems to tread on air, hung close 
by Perugino’s feebler Storia on the 
same theme. Not far off glowed the 
canvas of Bellini about which there 
passed so many exasperated letters— 
for Bellini took his own time and made 
his own conditions. Raphael never 
finished any work for the gallery, but 
Michael Angelo’s “Cupid” slept there 
in the peace of perfect beauty, and the 
place gleamed with gem-strewn goblets 
of lapis or of crystal, and with ex- 
quisite conceits carved by Cristoforo 
Romano, or fashioned by the hands 
of glorious goldsmiths. 

In 1523 Titian (who made several 
portraits of her) visited her at Mantua. 
Later he painted her a Magdalen. 


“If only my hand and brush,” he 
wrote, “had agreed with the greatness 
of my dream, the result would have 
satisfied me better; but this, alas, has 
not been the case by a long way, and 
a great space still remains between my 
aspiration and my achievement. The 
Magdalen herself has promised to beg 
your forgiveness with hands folded on 
her breast.” 


Isabella did her best, too, to get a 
painting from Leonardo da Vinci. 
“Your Reverence,” she writes, “might 
find out if he would undertake to 
paint a picture for our Studio. If 
he consents, we would leave the sub- 
ject and the time to him; but if he de- 
clines, you might at least induce him 
to paint us a little picture of the Ma- 
donna, as sweet and holy as is his 
own nature.” But, in spite of her 
repeated efforts, Leonardo, like Ra- 
phael, never accomplished anything for 
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her but her portrait. She was as anx- 
ious for conquests among scholars as 
among artists. She angled with grace 
for Platonists and poets, and she 
caught them with ease. Parnassian 
Cardinals adored her; Pico della Mi- 
randola corresponded with her; so did 
Cardinal Bembo. Ariosto read her his 
“Orlando.” Baldassarre Castiglione, 
Bendello, Il Aretino, and all the poe- 
tasters flashed and flitted round her 
like fireflies—the dazzling creatures of 
a day and, like the fireflies, lighted by 
no real fire. 

Whether with scholars or painters, 
whether she was sixteen or sixty, the 
keynote of Isabella d’Este was her 
boundless, her amazing vitality. Her 
sister Beatrice had had time before her 
early death, at twenty-one, to show 
that she was gifted with the same 
many-sided energy, but neither of them 
was exceptional. Even Isabella, with 
all her brilliant achievement, was only 
typical of the women she saw all 
round her: the true Renaissance wom- 
en, paradoxes of blended art and in- 
stinct—diamonds of natural lustre, but 
cut into a hundred facets which lent 
them splendor and refracted their light 
on the world again. It is no easy mat- 
ter to count them, yet some stand forth 
more boldly than others. There was 
Vittoria Colonna, the ideal friend of 
Michael Angelo—the poet, the thinker, 
who illuminated her home and her cir- 
cle; or Elizabetta of Urbino, more pen- 
sive than Isabella, but as active, as in- 
tellectual as she was. Or Emilia Pia 
and Giulia Gonzaga, the busy god- 
desses of a coterie; or the noble Olym- 
pia Morata, who lectured on philos- 
ophy at sixteen in Ferrara and shone 
equally as critic of poets or translator 
of the Bible—although she died at 
twenty-eight, glad to leave the life 
she had lived so fully. As for Renée 
of Ferrara, Louis XII.’s daughter and 
the wife of Isabella’s nephew, Duke 
Ercole II., she was an epitome of the 
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sciences. The usual poets and artists 
surrounded her, and yet—none the less 
—her palace was the centre of the 
Reformation movement and Calvin’s 
grim shadow often darkened the bril- 
liant throng when he took refuge in 
her Court. She, however, was Italian 
only by adoption, but she, like the rest, 
was imbued with that appetite for life 
and learning which had become almost 
a fashion. No doubt in our own day 
we could find the same _ tendencies 
among fashionable ladies of intellec- 
tual tastes, but we should not find the 
same attainment, the same reality of 
erudition, least of all the same trans- 
figuring vigor and calm of nerves. 
Their nerves, indeed, were abnormal 
and their strength unimpaired by the 
emotional fret which has weakened 
later generations. With the inquis- 
itiveness of children, the adventurous- 
ness of boys, the passion for discovery, 
and a whole world, old and new, to 
discover, they celebrated their prime. 
To them everything was supremely 
worth while; every part of them, mind 
and soul and senses, demanded and 
found equal play, and they indulged in 
their copious activities for very joy of 
moving. For one of the secrets of life 
and health was theirs; the secret of 
unity, the unconscious knowledge that 
all life was one. ‘They did not break 
the world up into sets—the artistic and 
inartistic, the craftsmen and the think- 
ers, the intellectual and the athletic— 
one sort counting more than another; 
to them each kind represented a sepa- 
rate function of one life and took an 
equal rank, nor did they see anything 
wonderful in the man who combined 
all of them; indeed, the person capable 
of only one thing, the sedentary artist 
who lived for art’s sake, or the Philis- 
tine athlete who existed for games, 
would have seemed an inferior being 
to them. Benvenuto Cellini, the Re- 
naissance worker par excellence, would 
have lived sumptuously on a desert 
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island, in a palace built with his own 
hands and furnished with every me 
chanical contrivance. He and his con- 
temporaries despised a helpless fellow 
who could not make a clock or man a 
ship at a pinch. Art was not divid- 
ed from living, and the artist was 
esteemed as no more of an exotic than 
the tradesman. Thus there grew up a 
great matter-of-course art—the greatest 
art possible, remote from the enfee- 
bling pedantries of specialists—an art 
which does not cut so deep into the 
problems of man’s struggling soul as 
the more conscious art of to-day, but 
which, while less intimate with him, 
refreshes and enchants him more. 

All this quest after thought and 
beauty made a stimulating atmosphere 
which affected the intelligence of 
every class. Isabella, who is but the 
epitome of her generation, was, if we 
may say so, enormously intelligent: she 
was not creative, she was not critical, 
for the enthusiasm of these fashiona- 
ble ladies was apt to be indiscriminate 
—to think pedagogues Apollos, or to 
rank them with Plato; but she was 
ever understanding. There was no 
prejudice in the air. There was in- 
stead a boundless curiosity, the nai- 
vete of which made its strength as 
well as its weakness and helped it to 
march straight on, rejecting nothing in 
the path of knowledge. To them all 
things seemed possible. Isabella 
hears that “a man named Christopher 
Columbus lately discovered an Island 
for the King of Spain,” in which the 
women have faces as large as wheels, 
or that Magellan has brought back a 
Pheenix which the Emperor has pre- 
sented to the Archduke, and she ac- 
cepts both statements with equal be- 
lief. No doubt this want of discern- 
ment was enfeebling to art as well as 
to thought. The hero-worship for ped- 
ants in itself produced an academic 
tone. Isabella Saw no objection to 
bidding some one of her pedagogues 
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help her to set a classical theme to her 
great painters, or to sending them a 
detailed map of their picture as she 
saw it; each symbol and the place of 
every figure she boldly dictated to the 
artist. Bellini refused to obey, but 
perhaps it is a further proof of Man- 
tegna’s supreme fantasy that his “De- 
feat of the Vices” was thus planned out 
for him. Such facts, however, show 
that Isabella was not only uncreative, 
but ignorant of what creation meant. 
It was the Collector that ruled in her 
and that love of fitness which made 
her a past-mistress of detail. The ex- 
quisite finish, the personal pains de- 
voted to the smallest task, did much 
to make people as attractive as they 
were then. “The hat for which you 
ask shall be made as soon as the mas- 
ter arrives, and shall be as fine and 
gallant as possible,” she writes to her 
husband; and one’s eye immediately 
conjures up one of those superb head- 
dresses—a little world of velvet—held 
together by a golden medal fashioned 
by some well-known: hand. 

The zeal for modern things was sur- 
passed by the zeal for the antique. We 
of to-day to whom Greek sculpture is an 
old and an ever-new heritage, can still 
feel the thrill of a time when the Lao- 
coon was dug up from the bed of the 
Tiber in the presence of Michael Avr 
gelo; when in every peasant’s patch of 
ground his spade might strike on some 
immortal Venus; when men hastened 
to buy vineyards, much as they has- 
tened to set sail for the Indies, on the 
chance of the unknown wealth that 
they might find—the gems, the statues, 
and the medals that the Roman earth 
was daily bringing forth. Isabella 
outdid others in her keenness, and when 
her boy, Federigo, went to Rome at 
eleven years of age, his first thought— 
well trained by her—was to bargain 
for a “marble” to send her—the gift 
that he knew would please her best. 
There was real enthusiasm for beauty 
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in all this—but there was something 
else besides. Women then were not so 
very unlike women now. Isabella 
loved, above all else, to be different 
from her neighbors, to possess what 
they could not get. She and Lucrezia 
Borgia grow quite sharp in their com- 
petition over their antiques, and, in 
emulation of Isabella’s finest piece, Lu- 
crezia buys a modern Cupid which she 
exhibits as an old one; she even steals 
the sonnet which a fashionable poet 
had composed for the statue of her 
dear friend Isabella, and shows it as 
written for her own. But no grudge 
remained, for Isabella was a generous 
woman in a generous time and her ri- 
vals were most of them her friends. 
It was understood, however, that she 
must lead the fashion; if she heard of 
some new entertainment or invention, 
she spared neither pains nor money, 
nor other people’s feelings, until she 
got it. Her father, she heard, had a 
rosary of black amber and enamelled 
flowers, her sister a new jewelled belt 
—Isabella could not rest till they were 
copied for her. She and her compeers 
adored novelty; they aimed at being 
original, as we should now express it. 
Isabella always kept the strangest and 
rarest dwarfs; she took pride m her 
cypress-planted cemetery for her cats, 
with its choice tombstones on the Cas- 
tello terrace, an institution which 
proves that fashionable futilities are 
not restricted to our own day. It is 
certainly an error to believe that 
everybody then had good taste and 
that its opposite is our monopoly. The 
sesthetic instincts of those times had 
undergone no corrupting influence; 
there was a rich outpouring of beauti- 
ful work which inspired and cultivated 
the already healthy taste of the pub- 
lic; but the desire for the striking and 
the new—the common human instincts 
—were there also: the instincts which 
in our less fortunate days, so wanting 
in beauty and so perverted by civiliza- 
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tion, lower still further for us the low 
sesthetic standards that prevail. And 
into moral bad taste these connoisseurs 
let their wishes lead them. When 
Ceesar Borgia seized Urbino and chased 
away Elizabetta and her husband, 
Isabella thought nothing of writing to 
beg him for a Greek Venus that her 
beloved friend had prized, that she 
herself had coveted when she dwelt as 
a guest in the palace. Nor did she 
spare any pains to get the clavichord 
of her dead sister Beatrice, not as a 
keepsake, but because she had not one 
so finely inlaid. But by far the worst 
score against her was her last transac- 
tion with Mantegna. The painter was 
old, and in debt; his son’s wildness 
had made him destitute. He pos- 
sessed one antique head—a Faustina— 
which he loved more passionately, per- 
haps, than any human being. When 
he was in dire straits he wrote thus to 
Isabella:— 


I feel myself by the grace of God 
somewhat better, and although I have 
not recovered the full use of my limbs, 
yet the little talent which God gave me 
is still undiminished. . . Illustrissima 
Madonna mia, I commend myself to 
you, because for many months past 
I have not been able to obtain a far- 
thing, and am in great need .. . since 
never expecting these bad times, and 
being desirous not to remain a vaga- 
bond on the face of the earth, I had 
bought a house for the price of 340 du- 
cats. ...I1 can neither sell nor mort- 
gage anything now, and I have many 
other debts, so it has come into my 
mind to help myself as best I can by 
parting from my dearest possessions, 
ana (since this has often been asked 
of me) to sell my dear Faustina of an- 
tique marble. Necessity which com- 
pels us to do many things prompts me 
to write your Excellency on the sub- 
ject, since, if I must part from it, I 
would rather you should have it than 
any other lord or lady in the world. 
The price is 100 ducats. 


Isabella was at this time (1506) im- 
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poverished by war, and had no ready 
money. Still she could not give up the 
chance of possessing the much-coveted 
bust. At first she did not hesitate to 
bargain with him for a lower price, 
but finally she arranged matters by 
promising Mantegna’s creditors that 
she would pay his debts. The poor 
stricken painter would not trust the 
Faustina to other hands than his own 
and came himself to deliver it into the 
hands of her agent. This, wrote the 
latter, he “did with great ceremony, 
and entrusted the marble to me with 
repeated injunctions and many signs 
of jealous affection, so much so that if 
six days were to expire without his 
seeing it again, I am almost certain he 
would die.” Not only did Isabella 
fail to restore his treasure to the great 
artist who had served her so faith- 
fully, but she never redeemed his 
debts and he died that year, before 
they were paid. “We have lost a most 
excellent man, .. .” wrote Lorenzo da 
Pavia, “but I believe that the Lord 
God will employ him to do for Him 
some beautiful work. For me, I 
never hope to see again a designer of 
so much beauty... .” “As you say,” 
replies Isabella, “a great light has gone 
out.” 

This did not make up for her con- 
duct. It must in fairnesss be added 
that her fault was one of feeling and 
not a lack of generosity. She and her 
fellows rewarded nobly those who 
worked for them, and they did many 
great-hearted actions. But their deeds 
were born of benevolence, not of love, 
and their kindness was large and cold 
like their palace rooms. Their crudity 
was conspicuous in sorrow. When her 
brother Alfonso lost his wife, Isa- 
bella’s only idea was to send him her 
dwarf for consolation. Nor did she 
feel any objection to dancing with the 
king who had usurped her brother-in- 
law’s dukedom, in the rooms that she 
had not revisited since her sister’s 




















death. The ladies of the Renaissance, 
with all their fascinations, must not 
blind us. The fact is, they were a 
heartless race. Untiring vitality, ir- 
repressible curiosity, are apt to blunt 
and to destroy feeling, and a reckless 
will to enjoy makes it an unwelcome 
intruder. The esthetic sense, too, 
dislikes gloom—it gets as far away as 
possible from grief—and the sixteenth 
century was the century of the #xs- 
thetic sense. Its votaries deliberately 
made for a life in the blue: taste took 
the place of faith, they mistook ex- 
citement for feeling. 

Perhaps it is fortunate for us mod- 
erns that we are physically weaker than 
our predecessors, that our less robust 
merves have softened our sympathies 
and circumscribed our energies. The 
complicated drama of civilization has 
set limits to our possibilities, and if 
our taste has degenerated, our moral 
being has improved. 

The women of the Renaissance were, 
after all, frank Pagans, and the tem- 
perament of Italy was a Pagan tem- 
perament. It made possible the tem- 
poral power and the gross pageant of 
the Papacy and was first a cause, and 
then a result, of Papal materialism. 
The Reformation could never have 
taken root in the soil provided by such 
a temperament. Its real nature was 
hidden from people who were busy 
new-naming the old universe. Pagan 
they were in everything—their virtues 
as well as their failings. If they 
lacked humility and tenderness, they 
possessed dignity and courage and 
resignation, and their judgment was 
large-minded and humane. Isabella’s 
disillusioned letters to her husband 
breathed a fine philosophy worthy of 
the motto she had chosen—“Nec spe 
nec metu.” “The laws of Nature are 
inevitable, and Fate has fixed the term 
of life. Therefore we must be patient,” 
such was the chilly comfort Isabella 
offered to herself and others for the 
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death of Raphael. 
dolence that she and her friends wrote 
to each other on the loss of husband, 
wife, or children invariably embroider 
on the same theme: that it is wisdom 
to submit to the inevitable, and waste 


The letters of con- 


of time to weep. As far as religion 
goes, their own deathbeds are bewil- 
dering. “Drive Brutus from my head,” 
said a patriot among them, who was 
anxious to make a Christian end. And 
the charming Emilia Pia died “repeat- 
ing passages from Castiglione’s ‘Cor- 
tigiano’ ” to her friend Ludovico da Ca- 
nossa. More solemn was the death of 
the Aristotelian, Pomponazzi, professor 
of philosophy at Bologna, who pub- 
lished a book against the immortality 
of the soul—‘‘a neutral problem,” he 
writes, “like that of the eternity of 
the world.” When his last hour came, 
“he was heard to say, ‘I depart with 
joy.’ ‘Where are you going?’ asked a 
friend who stood at his bedside, eager 
to learn the master’s secret. ‘Where 
all mortals go,’ was Pomponazzi’s re- 
ply. ‘Whither do they go?’ urged the 
former speaker. ‘Where others are 
gone before,’ answered the dying 
man.” It was to the hands of this 
teacher that Isabella entrusted her son, 
Ercole, nor was the Pope more exclu- 
sive. Pomponazzi’s hereticai book 
was burned at Venice, but Leo X. 
shrugged his shoulders and continued 
to give him a warm welcome at the 
Vatican. 

Everywhere we find the same med- 
ley. Erasmus talks of “Saint Soc- 
rates,” Cardinal Bembo commends 
himself to Olympus and invokes “the 
Supreme Beauty.” Another writer 
refers collectively to the Saints and 
Venus as “these ladies.” Olympia 
Morata’s father, treating of elocution, 
writes to his little girl of twelve that 
“the lyres of Orpheus . . . the sweet- 
ness of Nestor, nay, the grace of 
Christ Himself, was nothing else than 
a sweet, soothing, cheerful, soft 
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speech.” This strange assortment of 
ideas, reminding us of the intertwined 
saints and centaurs on the friezes of 
Renaissance churches, was largely due 
to the New Platonism—the garbled and 
emotional philosophy which had be- 
come so prevalent among cultivated 
Italians. It especially affected wom- 
en, for it embodied their demands and 
was adapted to their temperament. Its 
chief expounders, Marsilio Ficino and 
Pico della Mirandola, had fine aims. 
Ficino called his book “A misty effort 
to set forth the image of Plato as close- 
ly resembling the truth of Christ.” 
“We have labored,” he wrote, “at 
translating Plato and Plotinus, that 
oy the appearance of this new the- 
ology, poets may cease to count the 
mysteries of religion amongst their 
fables, and ... philosophers may be 
admonished that religion must not be 
reckoned as old wives’ fables.” Eras- 
mus, too, said that in its conception of 
happiness Platonism harmonized with 
Christianity; while the uniformity of 
truth and knowledge preached by the 
Platonists fell in with the popular no- 
tion of unity in all things. Such ideas 
found some high-minded disciples. But 
these were exceptional people, capa- 
ble of true idealism, and to the 
more ordinary votary the new creed 
conveyed other meanings. For one of 
its central tenets was the inferiority 
of body and the all-importance of soul. 
No ascetic could talk greater ill of the 
flesh than these platonic sybarites; nor 
could any eighteenth-century French- 
woman more glorify sensibility. The 
only true marriage, they averred, was 
the gift of the soul; the only purity 
that of the heart; marriage was noth- 
ing; love was everything. As in the 


earlier days of chivalry, the unfortu- 
nate husband sank into insignificance, 
and the spiritual lover—too often spir- 
itual only in name—rose into promi- 
nence. 
men did actually retire to 


Six Roman ladies and gentle- 
a house 
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among the hills where, for a space, 
they lived an ideal life; but most of 
such experiments ended in failure and 
a good deal of metaphysical prattle. 
Here are some of the questions and 
answers with which these amiable 
casuists amused themselves. 

“Who loves the most easily?’— 
“Woman, because of her changeful na- 
ture.” 

“Who can do best without love?’— 
“Woman.” 

“Is it easier to simulate love than to 
dissimulate it?”—“Yes, because a volun- 
tary act is always easier than an in- 
voluntary one.” 

“Is it better for love to bring the 
wise man to folly than the fool to wis- 
dom?’—“No, it is better to build than 
to destroy, and nothing can be built 
upon folly.” 

Such intellectual games as these 
sharpened tke wits of their inventors. 
They had a philosophical academe; 
they had festivals of Plato on the an- 
niversary of his death, when they 
crowned his bust with laurels and 
spread a banquet beneath shady trees 
and sang hymns of praise in his honor. 
Such things were bound to produce ped- 
ants, and pedants of love there were 
who classified the different ways of 
loving: who reckoned among their pla- 
tonic affections, “the love for collective 
humanity, for irrational objects, for 
the Great-All...for the angels.” 
Even the colors of their dress were 
symbolical of their states of soul; they 
reduced the whole of existence to a 
kind of emotional ritual, remaining 
cold themselves all the time. Small 
wonder that the Reformation could 
find no favorable foothold here. Such 
an atmosphere alone would have made 
its establishment impossible. There 
were certain cities—Lucca, Naples, Fer- 
rara—that were centres of heterodoxy; 
there were glowing spirits, figures like 
that most interesting one of Fra 
Ochino of Siena, or of his friend Peter 




















Martyr Vermigli; there were the fer- 
vent Flaminio, the friend of Cardinal 
Pole, and Carnesechi who was burnt 
for his convictions—men who (nearly 
half a century after Savonarola) creat- 
ed a great enthusiasm. Fra Ochino, 
indeed, attracted crowds by his preach- 
ing, especially in Venice, before he was 
charged with heresy and forced to flee. 
But neither he nor his fellows suc- 
ceeded in creating a general move- 
ment. It is always a moot question 
whether leaders evoke a big following, 
or the following evokes the leaders, but 
in this case there were no numbers to 
bring forth into the field. What should 
have been a throng resolved itself into 
groups that clustered round some cen- 
tral figure. Among these groups and 
figures steadfast women may be found, 
to remind us that the religious charac- 
ter did at this time exist here and there 
in Italy. There were Renée of Fer- 
rara, Vittoria Colonna, Olympia Mo- 
rata, Giulia Gonzaga, Isabella of Ischia. 
Only the first two of these had any 
real importance. The rest had strong 
individualities, but they achieved very 
little. Olympia Morata, who renounced 
her position and lived in poverty for 
the sake of her faith, might have done 
more; but she married a young Ger- 
man physician, a Protestant like her- 
self, and went to live in Germany. Of 
the two more prominent ladies there 
is more to say. One, however, Prin- 
cess Renée, the most active instigator 
of the Reformers, was a Frenchwoman 
and therefore cannot rank among the 
Italian patronesses. It was otherwise 
with Vittoria Colonna, “chaste yet 
beautiful, a Latin scholar... loving 
only Jesus Christ and good deeds.” She 
was really drawn to the reformed doc- 
trines, to which Michael Angelo also 
inclined. She fell under the sway of 


Fra Ochino and even commended him 
to Isabella d’Este, who had no taste 
for his sermons and characteristically 
Unlike the latter, 


said so. Vittoria 
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was a great moral influence and exer- 


cised a personal spell. To Michael An- 
gelo she was ever the ideal of woman- 
hood and friendship. He spoke to her 
with full confidence of his work, his 
theories of art, his religious musings. 
And so reverent was his love that 
when he stood by her deathbed, he 
only dared to kiss her hand, and 
grieved for the rest of his days that 
he had not kissed her on _ the 
brow. 

And less exceptional people were quite 
as much affected by her. Wherever she 
went she became a spiritual centre. 
Yet she was an example of a beauti- 
ful soul rather than of a practical pow- 
er, and was too much of a poet to be 
an organizer. Nor did she by any 
means go the whole length of the Ref- 
ormation. She sought to reconcile the 
old with the new; she followed Eras- 
mus not Luther, and when Fra Ochina 
was condemned and fled to Switzer- 
land, she virtually renounced his 
cause. Such a woman might have an 
enduring effect on character, but she 
could not incite others to action. Mer 
country remained unmoved by her, 
and history bore out the saying that 
“you might be able to dechristianize 
Italy, but you could never Calvinize 
lp 

It is curious to turn from the ladies 
of the Italian to the ladies of the 
French Renaissance, and to observe 
the contrast in this respect between 
them. For there was hardly an im- 
portant Frenchwoman of the sixteenth 
century who did not occupy herself 
with religion. After Anne de Bre- 
tagne, the devout Catholic, whose art- 
collecting was always subordinate to 
her good works, and Louise de Savoie, 
the professional bigot and student of 
the Scriptures, the leading women of 
the day were most of them concerned 
with the Reformation, and, indeed, it 
is hardly too much to say that, apart 
from Coligny and its military chiefs, 
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the real instigators of the movement 
were great ladies. 

In Italy, as we saw, the exception to 
the rule and the mainspring of re- 
ligious activity was a Frenchwoman, 
Anne de Bretagne’s daughter, the inde- 
fatigable Princess Renée, who was 
Calvin’s aide-de-camp, his refuge, and, 
in spite of her husband’s objurgations, 
the chief plotter for all his sect. And 
when we enter France the same differ- 
ence is borne out. Margaret of An- 
gouléme, the sister of Francis I., may 
almost be called the inspirer of the 
French Reformation—the force that 
first gave it wings. It is true that she 
did not fully realize what it was that 
she was inspiring; that, like her kin- 
dred _ spirit, Vittoria Colonna, with 
whom she exchanged letters, she was 
a reconciler rather than an originator 
of ideas. But she dared more and 
went farther than Vittoria. She was 
summoned before the Sorbonne for 
heresy; she was preached against in 
Paris; she took Communion “in both 
kinds, and was full of heretical prac- 
tices.” Her Court was a_ hospital 
for the persecuted and oppressed, from 
Calvin downwards. Nor was all this 
done with impunity; she suffered for 
the sake of her faith—at the hands of 
her husband, the King of Navarre 
(who even boxed her ears for her het- 
erodoxy), or at those of her brother 
Francis, whom she loved and feared 
above all else, though she braved his 
anger at her tenets. After her, Jeanne 
de Navarre, her daughter, passed far 
beyond her mother, and, with Coligny, 
led the cause of Protestantism; was 
actually chosen by him as the head of 
the religious republic that he wished 
to establish in France. Eléanor de 
Roye, Princesse de Condé, was almost 
as prominent a Huguenot; while her 
sister (the Comtesse de la Rochefou- 
cauld) and Madame d’Uzés and Jac- 


queline de Montpensier are only a few 
names out of many that go to swell 
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the band. Margaret of Savoy, the 
niece of Margaret of Angouléme, 
leaned, intellectually speaking; to the 
Protestants, although she was not a 
convinced one; while Catherine dei 
Medici, now Huguenot, now Catholic, 
was all her life absorbed in matters 
appertaining to religion; and Madame 
d’Estampes and Diane de Poitiers, the 
mistresses of King Francis and his 
son, were respectively the heads of the 
Protestant and Catholic factions which 
disturbed the Court. 

Yet, in spite of these considerations, 
it would be an error to conclude that 
France, unlike Italy, was a religious 
nation. Fact does not justify such a 
statement, nor did the Reformation 
take root in France any more than it 
did in Italy. The truth is that, if the 
Italians are by nature pagan, the 
French have the sceptical tempera- 
ment. And the sceptical temperament 
is the practical temperament, which 
sees things as they are and not as they 
may be: the temperament of common 
sense unmitigated by imagination, 
which clings to the present and the 
attainable and cares little for big vis- 
tas. It naturally produced practical 
women, not romantic ones; and prac- 
tical women demand action, they need 
to move in affairs, they soon develop 
into political women. The only poli- 
tics possible for the women of the six- 
teenth century were provided by re- 
ligion, and it was to religion, therefore, 
that these powerful ladies turned as 
an outlet for their energies. Jeanne 
d’Albret would have had some trouble 
to disentangle her zeal from queenly 
statecraft or from her pretensions for 
her son, and she was not less ambi- 
tious because the form of government 
she desired for Navarre was a kind of 
Hebraic theocracy, with herself as 
deputy-ruler. Nor could we easily de- 
fine where Renée of Ferrara’s restless 
love of intrigue ended, and where her 
love of Protestantism began. Jeanne, 





























it is true, led a strenuous and stoical 
life, and both of these women were 


keen theologians. But _ theologians 
live by logic—by the practical tempera- 
ment applied to ideas—and theology 
gave these feminine Calvinists a new 
field for their natural abilities. They 
were literal, and made for absolute 
conclusions and the neatest fitting-in 
of beliefs, nor did they leave room for 
the spiritual imagination. Calvin was 
the epitome of their qualities—of what 
has been called a French lucidity—and 
Calvin swayed many of these ladies as 
if he had been a king. But when we 
pass from these graver characters to 
such as were matter-of-fact without 
the gravity—to Madame d’Estampes, 
to Diane de Poitiers, to Catherine dei 
Medici—we come into a maze of politi- 
cal intrigue, a world where religion 
was used as a Cloak for personal pas- 
sion, where there was no horizon but 
the interest of the moment. Catherine 
dei Medici, half French half Italian, a 
mixture of the pagan and the sceptic, 
of matter-of-factness and materialism, 
was, as it were, the familiar spirit of 
expediency: a Catholic or a Huguenot 
according as ambition prompted her. 
The need of allies against the Guises 
was enough to make her one of the 
Protestants; the prospect of an alli- 
ance with Spain, urged her to pledge 
herself to their destruction. There is, 
perhaps, no cynicism like the cynicism 
of absolute common sense. 

Of course, there were exceptions to 
this type, and the most signal was the 
Princess of whom we have already 
spoken—the poet-reformer, Margaret of 
Angouléme, Queen of Navarre. It 
was not that she lacked the essential 
French qualities, for she was a strong 
sceptic. 


Las! tous ces mots ne voulais écouter. 
Mais encore je venais a dofter 

Si c’était vous ou si, par aventure, 

Ce n’était rien qu'une simple écriture. 
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Thus she expresses-her doubts of the 
Bible to her Creator. She was, too,a scep- 
tic, a lover of the moment, when she 
lingered in the flowery meadows and, 
together with a gay company, devised 
the tales of the “Heptameron.” But 
she was still more frequently a mystic 
—whether she was talking on high 
themes to her maidens, sitting among 
them in her plain black dress; or dis- 
cussing the Gospels with some saintly 
old Calvinist; or breathing a prayer 
like this one: 


Seigneur, quand viendra le jour 
Tant désiré 

Que je serai par amour 
A vous tiré?... 

Essuyez des tristes yeux 
Le long gémir, 

Et me donnez pour le mieux 
Un doux dormir. 


This is but one chord of a faith that 
sometimes rose to ecstasy. Through 
all her experiences she shows her re- 
ligious nature and pursues a religious 
ideal, but it is the blending of two op- 
posed elements in her that makes her 
such an interesting figure. She was al- 
ways standing halfway between her 
intellect and her soul. When, in an- 
other poem, she raises a temple to God 
and builds a great pillar out of books, 
the New Testament is on the top and 
Plato is below it. She worked Plato 
into her mysticism and he influenced 
her deeply, but with her he 
came second. 

Nevertheless she did her best to in- 
troduce the new Platonism into 
France, though it was never really 
naturalized there: the atmosphere was 
too literal for it. Now and then it 
fired individuals. In the city of Lyons, 
which was on the high road to Italy, 
these new ideas were taken up by the 
little circle of poets and poetesses liy- 
ing there—the “Société Angélique,” as 
they called themselves—but they could 
not make the platonic conception gen- 


always 
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eral. (Perhaps these conceptions were 
shrivelled up by the more businesslike 
notions that prevailed, that of women’s 
rights, for instance, which appears to 
have been freely discussed. “I can do 
no more than implore virtuous ladies 
to raise their minds a little above 
their distaffs and their spindles,” 
writes one blue-stocking to another; 
for the time (so she says) “has come 
when tyrant man can no longer fetter 
the honest liberty after which our sex 
has yearned.” They certainly won 
their liberty, and it is amusing to find 
that the Italians, who seem to have 
needed no such rights, are openly 
pitied for their sufferings from men’s 
supremacy. “Where are ye, all ye 
poor locked-up ladies?” ... so an im- 
petuous French writer addresses the 
signoras: “You, who, instead of enjoy- 
ing your leisure, should be thinking of 
naught but how to use your strong 
reasons to deliver you from the harsh 
prison of your chamber-walls—so that 
for once, at least, you may plunge into 
French liberty and cease to be the 
slaves of custom.” This seems a 
strange invocation from a Frenchman, 
considering that the Renaissance came 
to France, as to other lands, from its 
mother-country, Italy. But if Italy 
gave France the impulse, France liked 
to act as the executive. 

Even flirtation could be turned to 
definite purpose. The women of the 
Escadron Volant, the feminine regi- 
ment of charmers kept by Catherine 
dei Medici, had each a political use 
and were told off to fulfil it; to lure 
important Huguenots away from their 
cause or to perform some other state- 
task. The gay Isabelle de Limeuil 
was sent to make love to the Prince de 
Condé, “La belle de Rouet” to decoy 
the King of Navarre—and both suc- 
ceeded admirably. The lack of spon- 
taneity in Frenchwomen of that day 
comes out in many ways. A distin- 


guished critic of their nation complains 


‘a more prominent part of 
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of the baldness of their letters as com- 
pared with those of Italian ladies. They 
certainly did not deal in the elaborate 
amenities of Isabella and her kind, 
nor did they, like them, indulge in let- 
ters for the pleasure of writing. They 
nearly always wrote for a distinct rea- 
son in a short plain style with little 
mention of outside events and few de- 
tails about anything except their 
health—the one theme that tempts 
them to linger. Nothing, as a rule, 
can be duller than their correspon- 
dence. The letters of Catherine dei 
Medici and Jeanne d’Albret are most- 
ly political or domestic despatches; 
these of Diane de Poitiers are the 
notes of a dominant business woman, 
of an aristocratic governess on the 
Miss Edgeworth model. They are full 
of minute directions for the Royal 
children’s diet and of homely house- 
keeping details—descriptions of the 
Mayence hams which she so much 
relishes, or of the nurse who is to be 
engaged. Renée of Ferrara, says M. 
Maulde de la Claviére, “never acquired 
the Italian knack; she continued to 
write curtly, @ la francaise;” and Mar- 
garet of Angouléme, whose letters are 
more of literary compositions than 
those of her contemporaries, has hard- 
ly any mean between abtruse mystic 
conceits and ceremonious compliment. 

The distinction of Frenchwomen lay 
in their practical benevolence. They 
had not, perhaps, more heart than the 
Italians, but they had greater adminis- 
trative power. Lyons boasted an ideal 
hospital and an orphanage completely 
managed by women. And the private 
charities of great French ladies were 
life than 
those of Italian grandees, who prac- 
tised a rather formal benevolence. In 
France, the ordinary household being 
larger, it entailed greater responsibili- 
ties than in Italy. The average no- 
bleman’s country establishment num- 
bered at least forty persons—women, 


























grooms, bakers, tailors, and the like— 
and the grander houses were little 


worlds in themselves. With every 
member of these the heads kept up a 
personal relation, providing dots for the 
maidens and faithfully befriending 
each retainer. The number of letters 
in great people’s correspondence, de- 
manding posts from princes and prel- 
ates for their protégés, alone attests 
the pains they gave themselves. Anne 
de Bretagne took an active interest 
in charities for girls. Margaret of An- 
gouléme cared personally for her poor. 
She visited them herself, she estab- 
lished a home for foundlings, another 
for unfortunate women. Diane de 
Poitiers, skilled in medicine, planned 
her almshouses at Anet as practically 
as she had once planned her fortunes 
at Court. Nor were lesser lights want- 
ing—high-spirited spinsters who set up 
houses of education, like Mademoiselle 
Sainte-Beuve, beloved of little girls (her 
“bees,” as she called them); or Made- 
moiselle Saintonge, who, leaving her 
home to teach poor children, began in 
a garret and ended in a_ thriving 
school. Did Government consist only 
of administration, Frenchwomen might 
perhaps have ruled the world. 

It was natural that this utilitarian 
spirit should influence the arts. The 
chief distinction of the French Renais- 
sance, the best expression of the 
French nation, lay in that. most practi- 
cal of all arts—domestic architecture. 
Of course, the other branches were cul- 
tivated, but the finest artists were 
those who were bribed to come from 
Rome or Florence. In comparison 
with Italy, Germany, and Flanders, 
France could boast but few painters 
except the painters of small portraits. 
The work of the Clouets and of Cor- 
neille de Lyon, which took the place 
of our photographs, was used officially 
like despatches, on every occasion, 
from royal marriages downwards. In 
sculpture there was more to show. It 
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could boast such fine national crafts- 
men as Jean Goujon, Michel Colombe, 
Germain Pilon, who enriched their 
country with portrait-busts, with 
statues for tombs, with every kind of 
decorative handiwork. Yet even here 
we find no Donatello, no Cellini, who 
created for the pleasure of creating 
without any purpose beyond enjoy- 
ment. 

It is a very different matter when 
we come to the goodly chateaux that 
overhang the winding Loire, that lie 
scattered over France and still delight 
us with their fragments—true wonders 
of grace and proportion, strength and 
elegance. It was in these buildings, 
in which luxury and simplicity were 
made one and convenience never de- 
generated into banality, that the true 
French genius shone out. No possible 
want was neglected, from the secret 
chamber betwixt floor and ceiling 
whence the king could overhear 
his courtiers below, to the shady 
alleys and pleasant places of the 
gardens, good alike for its strolls 
of lovers or of diplomatists. 
Italy embodied Eden in its _ villas; 
France, on however grand a scale, pro- 
vided homes for the life of every day. 
And the real enthusiasm of the French 
lay here. Francis I. and his sister 
Margaret cared for nothing so much 
as the building and beautifying of 
Fontainebleau, of the Chateaux of Ma- 
drid and Nérac; Catherine’s letters 
about the Tuileries are almost the 
warmest she wrote. She herself de- 
signed part of the plans for her palace 
with the help of her woman architect, 
Mademoiselle du Perron; and her inter- 
est in great schemes of building never 
flagged. It was more to enrich her 
grand houses than from any love of 
beauty that she was an art-collector, 
and the same in lesser degree may be 
said of many of her fellows. It was 
not that they were narrow: universal- 
ity was their badge, as it was that 
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of the Italian women. French ladies, 
too, could turn their nimble energies to 
all things: could ride forth to battle 
(as happened more than once) and 
come home to write poetry or love-let- 
ters; to sing and play and teach their 
families to read Ovid and Virgil; or to 
bargain for jewels like Isabella. But, 
as a rule, the imaginative element was 
not strong in them. They loved lite- 
rature as they collected pictures—to be 
in the fashion; and even when their 
taste for it was sincere it was secon- 
dary in their estimation. “Esprits 
The Edinburgh Review. 
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positifs,” as they were, they naturally 
turned to the practical side of life, and 
it was this that they enjoyed. 

Enjoyment was the one thing need- 
ful to these ladies of the Renaissance, 
whether they were French or Italian. 
It was not their way to flee from the 
obvious or to repine at the trials of 
every day. They were gracious hos- 
tesses to Time, and Time treatéd them 
handsomely. And this is the legacy 
they have left us—to enjoy the present. 
It is a golden legacy, and we should do 
well to accept it. 





THE FUTURE 


At the present day there is no prob- 
lem which excites keener interest than 
the future career of Germany. Every- 
one would like to know whether she is 
destined to become the great Power 
which will be able to impose its dic- 
tates upon the whoie of Europe, or 
rather upon the whole world, or 
whether the bond of unity by which 
she is now held together will, when the 
master hand now directing her policy 
is relaxed, burst asunder, leaving the 
component States once more in their 
primitive disunion. To most people, 
these are problems of more than aca- 
demic interest; they touch the man of 
business in the dealings of everyday 
life just as much as they absorb the 
student of history. Within a generation 
Germany has risen by leaps and bounds 
from a level of comparative unimpor- 
tance to a position in which she makes 
her commercial, political, and inteliec- 
tual competition felt the whole world 
We shall do our in the 


over. best 


course of the ensuing pages to sketch 
out the main lines along which the 
future of Germany is likely to proceed 
and to give at any rate a provisional 


OF GERMANY. 
answer to some of the questions raised 
above. 

It is all-important to gain first a clear 
idea of the social forces which are at 
work in Germany. The German char- 
acter is not so difficult of appreciation 
as is the French, and we have a great 
advantage in speaking of Germany in 
that we have not first to stem such 
a tide of prejudice and misconception, 


as we have to do in the case of 
France. 
Germany is certainly less known, 


either to her advantage or disadvan- 
tage, than is France, and what knowl- 
edge of her does prevail in foreign 
countries is in no small degree tine- 
tured by the rather admira- 
tion of her success, and the methods 
by which she has attained it. The 
social types of Germany are compara- 
tively simple, though they differ con- 
according to place. The 
German of the South, much as he has 
in common with the German of the 
North politically, is strongly differen- 
tiated from him both physically and 
Let us first take the typical 
of North Germany. Her 


envious 


siderably 


socially. 
woman 























feminine charms are certainly some- 
what less than those of her Southern 
sister. There is something slightly 
angular in her temperament as there 
is in her person, something a little too 
harsh, a little too severe. The faces 
which you see in one of the great 
northern cities are rarely beautiful, 
though of course there are exceptions; 
the features are more often cast in a 
rather rigid and unpleasing mould. 
Perhaps these characteristics are the 
outcome of a long process of social 
evolution. We can imagine what life 
has been in the Hanseatic cities for 
generation upon generation. They 
were the first great centres of com- 
mercial activity, and their wealth grew 
rapidly. An early result of this thriv- 
ing business-life was the institution of 
the mariage de Alliances 
were doubtless contracted out of pure- 
ly interested motives. Such and such 
a family combination was bound to 
prove highly advantageous to business 
as it would secure the co-operation of 
two great firms. The bargain was 
struck, the marriage was concluded 
entirely as a business move, without 
one jot or tittle of a sentimental char- 
acter. Suppose this procedure to have 
been repeated an indefinite number of 
times in successive generations, and 
is there anything surprising in the 
physical type being finally affected? 
Speaking more in general, it would ap- 
pear that feminine beauty is certainly 
more common amongst those nations 
who keep business and private life 
strictly separate where marriage is as 
a rule the outcome of mutual attraction 
and conformability of disposition 
rather than of a money srrangement. 
The average of beauty in America, for 
instance, is certain!y higher than in 
the countries of Europe, where the 
dowry system has been of long stand- 
ing and still prevails. 

As we go South, the women of Ger- 
many become more genial, more at- 
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tractive, and at the same time the so- 


cial environments are modified. We 
have passed out of the region of the 
large and ancient free cities, into a 
district where urban life is only now 
developing widely, but where the bulk 
of the population consists of well-to-do 
peasants, living a healthy open-air life, 
in the midst of a country in which sub- 
sistence is cheap and good, with plenty 
of wine and beer. The money-mar- 
riage has not here been the rule and 
the physical type is consequently finer. 

The German woman has not beem 
nearly so active in the making of her 
country’s history as has the woman of 
France. Her réle is not nearly so im- 
portant in public life; moreover, her 
bringing up is very different. If the 
Frenchwoman arrives at the perfection 
of her being in marriefi life, the Ger- 
man woman is probably of greater in- 
Al- 
though she cannot claim the unfet- 
tered freedom of the American girl, 
she is not in her youth cloistered and 
cooped up with the severity enforced 
upon the French girl. She strikes the 
happy mean and enjoys considerable 
liberty, without the loss of that naiveté 
and idealistic turn of mind which ap- 
peals so strongly to the purer imagi- 
nation of the young man. We can at 
once grasp the reason why Germany has 
bloomed into a wealth of lyric verse, 
utterly foreign to France. After mar- 
riage the German woman as a rule 
lapses into almost entire obscurity; 
the cares of her household absorb her 
thoroughly, and she becomes the Haus- 
frau, whose stolid dulness has become 
almost proverbial throughout Europe, 
and it must be admitted that this repu- 
tation is not quite unmerited. 

In Germany the triple class distinc- 
tion is maintained, much as in France, 
and generally over the whole Conti- 
nent. This distinction of course does 
not exist before the law, in the eyes of 
which there is complete equality. It 
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is none the less real. It does not, 
however, preserve much of its mediee- 
val character, and peasant, bourgeois, 
and noble, although clearly differenti- 
ated, each have a pride in their posi- 
tion, and do not visit each other with 
mutual disdain. In America, where 
the peasant population is non-existent, 
and in England, where it has to all in- 
tents and purposes ceased to exist, 
there can be little conception of what 
this Bauernstolz, the pride of the peas- 
ant, really is. The German peasant 
is in many ways different from his 
French counterpart, who, either as a 
result of his grasping miserly avarice 
or for some other reason, has become 
almost everywhere depoeticized. The 
word paysan in French, and the word 
bauer in German, conjure up very dif- 
ferent pictures before the mind’s eye. 
When a Frenchman applies the name 
“peasant,” he suggests a thousand nig- 
gardly, cunning, money-grabbing, utili- 
tarian, commonplace qualities, and the 
word certainly has in it a ring of con- 
tempt. The German Bauer, on the 
contrary, has retained much of the 
poetry of olden days; he has clung tena- 
ciously to a thousand quaint customs, 
to his picturesque costume, and he still 
has that wealth of fantastic and poeti- 
cal imagination which has left so pro- 
found a mark on German literature; 
he still is the repository of stories, leg- 
ends and fairy tales, which he has 
refused to forget under the grind- 
stone of a matter-of-fact prosaic 
age. The folklorist who might live 
for a life-time in French country dis- 
tricts without enriching his collections 
by a single item, would find his para- 
dise in the wild surroundings of the 
Harz and the Black Forest. We shall 
see how powerful in other walks of life 
in Germany is this tendency to ideal- 
ism, and what a valuable adjunct it is 
to German national life. Unhappily 


she third estate is being ever so slowly 
undermined by the spread of a constant- 
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ly widening industrialism. The preser- 
vation of a large peasant population is 
one of the most indispensable necessi- 
ties for all the great Continental Pow- 
ers, for it is upon the sound and 
healthy recruits furnished by this 
class that these nations most chiefly 
rely in time of war. They are the 
physical basis of national prosperity. 

The bourgeois section of the commu- 
nity has immensely increased with the 
growth of urban life; it is from the 
bourgeoisie that the intellectual back- 
bone of the country is built up, all 
being more or less highly educated as 
the result of a thorough State training 
in the schools, which are open and com- 
pulsory to all. 

Here we come to the greatest force 
which is working for the future wel- 
fare of Germany. This is her intellec- 
tuality. The systematic thoroughness 
with which everything is carried out 
in the world of intellect is almost in- 
conceivable. When any one has been 
compelled for years to make use of 
German books, he will begin to real- 
ize the immense labor which has been 
done by Germans in the organization 
of knowledge. From his earliest years 
the German youth, whatever degree 
of learning he may eventually be 
meant to attain, is at any rate taught 
to learn systematically. He is never 
permitted to specialize in any subject, 
until he has a complete grasp of gen- 
eralities, in order that he may have in 
his mind at least a sense of the pro- 
portion of what he has to learn. The 
schools are also systematized, and fall 
into two strictly demarcated categories, 
the Reaischulen and the Gymnasia; in 
the former are taught chiefly the natu- 
ral sciences somewhat as in the mod- 
ern sides of English schools; in the 
latter, the principal subjects of instruc- 
tion are Latin and Greek, but the stu- 
dent is in all cases compelled to go 
through a preliminary general curricu- 
lum. By the time the young man 


























goes to the University, his knowledge 
will probably be already very exten- 
Sive; he at all events has his mind 
thoroughly ordered, and knows in what 
particular receptacle to classify all 
subsequently acquired information. His 
studies are never allowed to proceed 
haphazard. In the higher walks of 
scientific research, the same methods 
are pursued. Many of the Universi- 
ties have at their disposition very con- 
siderable sums for bestowal in the 
form of prizes for the furtherance of 
original scientific work. This patri- 
mony is very carefully administered, 
and subjects suitable for research and 
requiring elucidation are pointed out 
to the competitors in order that none 
of the precious store of energy need 
be expended in vain. This system of 
education looks very perfect upon pa- 
per; we have already shown what are 
the evil effects of over-intellectualiza- 
tion. The Germans have certainly hit 
the mean, as far as it is feasible to hit 
a mean between first-rate intellectual 
development and a degree of volitional 
energy indispensable to render that in- 
tellectual development fertile. 

A few words will show what’ im- 
mense services have been rendered by 
the Germans in the systematic classifi- 
cation of knowledge. The very names of 
books have received a technical signifi- 
cance quite unknown in other coun- 
tries. To the German mind, for in- 
stance, the word LEncyclopddie repre- 
sents something quite different from 
the alphabetical agglomeration of facts 
which we usually associate with the 
term Encyclopedia. Such a work 
would. be called a Konversationslexicon 
or Reallexicon; the Encyclopdidie is 
something quite apart. If you wish 
to study a science, the first book you 
must lay your hand on must be its 
Encyclopédie. It will not necessarily 
be a big book at all; and it is not the 
place in which to seek for minute de- 
tails of knowledge, but by means of it 
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you will get a grasp of the ground 
which your particular science covers; 
you will get an idea of its organiza- 
tion, its divisions, its system; you will 
get a summary view of the whole sci- 
ence, so that you will know exactly 
how far it has been carried and what 
there is for you to learn, All this is 
implied to the German by the word 
Encyclopédie. Should you wish to pur- 
sue your studies further you will have 
to purchase a Grundriss: this will take 
you over the same ground again, but 
will give you much fuller detail; it 
will, above all, give quotations from 
the original sources, from the great 
books on the subject, together with 
the fullest bibliographies, whereas the 
Encyclopddie has only given select bib- 
liographies. The next books are the 
Lehrbuch and the Handbuch. The 
former is a yet further expansion of 
the Grundriss, especially destined for 
the use of the student; the latter a 
complete compendium of the science, 
for the use and reference of the spe- 
cialist. You have now made yourself 
a thorough master of your subject by 
dint of assiduous labor on this organ- 
ized system, but you will still require 
to be kept au courant of the subsequent 
progress in your study. Your Hand- 
buch, in spite of frequent new editions, 
will be a little behind the times. To 
combat this drawback the Germans 
have devised yet another instrument. 
This is the Jahrbuch, the triumph of 
German scientific methods. As the 
name implies, these books appear an- 
nually. They are edited by the most 
competent authorities upon the sub- 
jects with which they deal. Let us 
consider, for example’s sake, a 
Jahrbuch on botany. Its internal clas- 
sification will be arranged upon a sys- 
tem which has already been inculcated 
on the student in the Encyclopédie, so 
that in turning over its pages he will 
not have a moment’s hesitation as to 
what particular section will contain 
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the information of which he is in 
search. It is the object of the 
Jahrbuch in question to enregister 
everything that has been done during 
the preceding year with regard to bot- 
any. Every fresh discovery is noted, 
every periodical article dealing with 
botanical questions or researches is 
earefully recorded, every book which 
has been published during the year is 
given, very often with the fullest criti- 
cal notes. Nothing which has ap- 
peared in any country relating to their 
particular subject can for a moment 
elude the vigilant eyes of the compil- 
ers of the Jahrbuch. It needs no keen 
insight to see what invaluable services 
this work may render to the writer 
upon botany or to the scientific investi- 
gator himself. The writer is sure of 
having absolutely the latest and most 
accurate information concerning the 
matter of which he is writing, the sci- 
entist can assure himself that he is not 
frittering away his time in researches 
which have already been worked out 
to a successful or unsuccessful result 
by another. LEven if the Jahrbuch be 
only looked upon as a saver of time, 
an economizer of labor, it would be 
hard to over-rate its value. Every 
science has its Jahrbuch. There are 
Jahrbiicher on Teutonic Philology, on 
Oriental Philology, on Ancient Philolo- 
gy, on Modern History; there are 
Jahrbiicher on almost everything; some 
of the series cover many years, some 
are of only recent institution. But it 
is certain that the German scholar in 
quest of the most up-to-date literature 
on his particular specialty can really 
not be nonplussed in his search. If 
he wants to know what the latest trav- 
eller has had to say upon the obscur- 
est Tungusic dialect, spoken some- 


where almost out of ken in the wilds 
of Siberia, he can find it within the 
minute, so long as 
within his reach. 

interested in 


his Jahrbuch is 
So, too, the doctor, 


malaria, can discover, 
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with mechanical ease, the latest spe- 
cialist literature on his subject. 

We have gone somewhat fully into 
the social and intellectual aspects of 
modern Germany, for it is very neces- 
sary to have a clear notion of the way 
a nation livesand thinks, before embark- 
ing upon what may appear a some- 
what ambitious attempt to forecast 
that nation’s political career. It is in 
the everyday life of the people, and 
from long habitation among them, that 
one can alone hope to win some knowl- 
edge of the ideals by which they are 
impelled. Without this experience a 
man’s ideas of the great motive forces 
by which a nation is influenced will, 
in all likelihood, be nothing but a dim 
and distorted phantom of his own 
strivings and ambitions. We shall 
now endeavor, within the limits of our 
power, to sketch the ideals by which 
the future of Germany is being mould- 
ed, and to estimate what chances those 
ideals possess of being fulfilled. 

Imperialism, which has become the 
watchword of the external policy of 
several great nations of to-day, has 
laid hold of the German mind with 
especial force. Now that, by the suc- 
cessive defeat of Austria and France, 
the Germans have built up and assured 
the stability of their internal union, 
they have begun to aspire to a far 
wider extension of their power. It is 
their ambition, by the development of 
their naval strength, to carry their 
sphere of influence over the whole 
globe. The Emperor, when he declared 
that “Germany’s future lay upon the 
water,” was only giving voice to the 
idea which animates a very consid- 
erable majority of the nation, which is 
full well aware that Germany cannot 
make good her claim to be a first-rate 
Power until she can make herself 


respected and feared upon. the 
sea. She must raise her mari- 
time force until it is able to 


stand upon a footing of equality with 




















the other great naval Powers of Eu- 
rope. For the last ten years Germany 
has been toiling unremittingly to bring 
about the accomplishment of this de- 
sign. Her dockyards have been at 
work ceaselessly, building and equip- 
ping battleship upon battleship, cruis- 
er upon cruiser, until to-day she has a 
very considerable fleet in commission, 
while her programme of naval construc- 
tion during the next decade is upon 
grandiose lines. The German scien- 
tific journals show us that Germany is 
pursuing her object with the syste 
matic thoroughness which character- 
izes all her work. Every month wit- 
nesses the publication of some new 
book on naval tactics, naval construc- 
tion, or naval history, and no pains are 
being spared in order that Ger- 
mans may make the most minute and 
searching study of all that appertains 
to an exhaustive and practical knowl- 
edge of everything that is requisite to 
a first-class navy. The drift of all 
this busy, unflagging preparation can 
hardly be doubtful. For fifty years 
there was the same hum of an army 
making ready, the same keen attention 
to military affairs, the same drilling of 
soldiers and training of officers before 
Germany hurled herself irresistibly 
upon France, full of sanguine confi- 
dence in her success. In the same 
manner there can be no doubt that 
Germany is arming herself with pa- 
tient, calculating, and laborious perse- 
verance for the day when she shall at 
last feel ready to throw down the 
gauntlet of defiance in the face of Eng- 
land. Germany is of those that look, 
meditate, and prepare before they leap, 
in order that they need have to leap 
but once. 

Technically, then, the German dream 
of a world-power means immense power, 
both by land and by sea. In order to 
obtain this Germany would like to 
have direct access to the Adriatic. Once 
she gains this access, she can put into 
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execution the oft-meditated plan of 
drawing a canal from the Elbe to 
Trieste, and she would thus sit astride 
of Europe, and could afford to make 
light of any Franco-Russian combina- 
tion against her. She has carried out 
a very similar design in linking the 
Baltic to the North Sea, and rendered 
herself independent of the dangerous 
passage of the Kattegat, easily closed 
by a hostile Power in time of war, and 
of which she is able to control neither 
entry. By a trans-European canal she 
would nullify the strategic value of the 
English Channel, where very possibly 
She would have, far from any protect- 
ing base or haven of shelter, to run 
the gauntlet of the combined English 
and French navies. In the construc- 
tion of such a canal she would only be 
realizing, on a somewhatmore grandiose 
scale, the dream which has been cher- 
ished by some great French statesmen, 
and is still cherished by Russia. Riche- 


_lieu already pointed out that a canal 


on the grandest scale, linking Bor- 
deaux to Nimes, would undermine 
the value of Gibraltar. A French fleet 
could be carried, as it were, overland, 
from the Atlantic to the Mediterra- 
hean, much more rapidly than a hostile 
Armada could sail round the whole 
Iberian Peninsula, and France could 
change the scene of operations in a 
naval war as best suited her conven- 
ience, and offer battle with her whole 
combined fleets against the disunited 
squadrons of her enemy, in whichever 
sea she preferred. The French mari- 
time forces, if swept out of the Medi- 
terranean, need not any more dread 
being cooped up in the harbors of the 
southern littoral, but could re-emerge 
upon the western coast. The project 
has remained a project, and it seems 
almost inexplicable that the French 
should take so little interest in secur- 
ing the pre-eminence of their navy by 
a work which would have rendered a 
battle of Trafalgar out of the question, 
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and which would certainly prevent the 
recurrence of such a battle. Russia 
has much the same scheme for uniting 
the Black Sea with the Baltic, but as 
we have before pointed out, Russia’s 
policy tends ever eastwards, and we 
need hardly be astonished that she 
hesitates to strain her already impov- 
erished finances in order to secure her 
pre-eminence in two land-locked seas. 
With Germany the prospective gains 
are immeasurably grander. 

There is one circumstance which 
promises well for the future of Ger- 
many’s naval ambitions, and this is the 
ever-increasing growth of her mercan- 
tile marine. Hitherto England alone 
has enjoyed the privilege of an im- 
mense unofficial reserve of officers and 
men on which she could draw in mo- 
ments of stress to fill the breaches 
caused by war, and to man her spare 
vessels. But the number of German 
sailors is growing daily as is the num- 
ber of ships that fly her flag, and Ger- 
many, too, may soon have an equal, if 
not superior, stock from which to re- 
plenish her navy, when need arises. 
The statistics of the Suez Canal show 
that the number of German vessels 
passing backwards and forwards be- 
tween Europe and the East is now 
only surpassed by the number of Brit- 
ish ships, a fact which alone boldly 
illustrates the metamorphosis which 
the shipping world has undergone in the 
course of the last two or three de- 
cades. 

Germany’s Over-sea policy is not the 
outcome of sheer ambition, mere de- 
sire to participate in the game of grab; 
it is inspired by imperious necessity. 
It is the result of no artificial impulse. 
Since 1870 the figures of her popula- 
tion have well-nigh doubled, the elbow- 
room in the Fatherland is becoming 
cramped, and the energetic portion of 
the inhabitants is compelled to emi- 
grate to America, where it ceases to 
contribute to the force of the home- 
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country. It is a matter of crucial impor- 
tance to Germany that she should have 
fields of colonial expansion under her 
own imperial control. But where are 
such fields to be found? Almost all 
available space has long been occupied 
by other Powers, and Germany is, at 
all events, not yet desirous of winning 
territory by hostile means. In her 
distress her eyes have fallen upon the 
Nearer East. This is the explanation 
of her forbearance and solicitude for 
the Sublime Porte; it lies in no disin- 
terested affection, but Germany would 
like to win a firm foothold in Asia 
Minor, already the scene of her bril- 
liant railway schemes. And if even- 
tually Germany should colonize the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, she 
will have even more potent induce- 
ments for securing a naval base in the 
Adriatic. 

We have sketched out in brief and 
summary outline what we may expect 
to be the tendency of German foreign 
policy in the near future. It is now 
time to observe the hindrances and 
stumbling blocks with which such a 
policy is sown. Perhaps the most for- 
midable antagonist with which Ger- 
many has to contend will be found 
within her own borders, in the Social- 
ist Party. We must not by any means 
impute anarchist tenets to this party, 
but they constitute a powerful disrup- 
tive element in the Imperial Federa- 
tion, to the foreign policy of which 
they are violently opposed, and they 
are strong enough to make their op- 
position very keenly sensible. In the 
last elections they disposed of over 
three million votes, out of a total of 
between ten and eleven million voters. 
An active minority with such numbers 
cannot fail to be influential. It is on 
principle strongly against any manifes- 
tations of imperial control over the 
component twenty-six polities of the 
German Union. For a strong imperial 


policy the Union, however, must re- 














main supreme. Statistics, moreover, 
prove irrefutably that Socialism, far 
from falling off, gathers fresh forces 
with every successive election. So far 
for the internal conditions militating 
against German imperialism. Let us 
now extend our horizon of observation. 

Difficult as would be the physical 
obstacles to overcome in building an 
Elbe-Trieste canal, they are not suffi- 
cient to daunt the modern engineer; 
the political barrier is a far harder 
matter to negotiate. Germany is cut 
off from the Adriatic by Austria, and 
it is anything but probable that Aus- 
tria would contemplate with docile 
equanimity the fulfilment of German 
ambitions. The canal is the one rem- 
edy which will cure Germany’s geo- 
graphical deformity as a world-power; 
the construction of such a canal pre- 
supposes the downfall of Austria. This 
may be procured in two or three fash- 
ions, but it is uncertain that any of 
them offer any considerable chance of 
success. It has been hazarded that 
Austria, owing to the reigning political 
anarchy, would be incapableof showing 
an unbroken front to German military 
aggression. But is not this semblance 
of anarchy liable to great misinterpre- 
tation? Before 1867, Austria did rot 
cause the politicians of Europe any 
grave anxiety through threatening dis- 
ruptive symptoms. But under this 
superficial calm lay political gangrene 
and stagnation. Are not the frequent 
crises which in latter days have shaken 
the political frame of Austria whole- 
some signs which indicate the malady 
of the patient, but also his capacity of 
resisting it? Even civil war is not by 
any means the horrible and unqualified 
evil which it is represented to be, and 
should the differences of Hungary and 
the Austro-Hungarian empire eventu- 
ally culminate in a hostile encounter, 
may not the country, as a whole, come 
out of the trial saner and sounder, as 
have the other great nations of mod- 
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ern times? 
lish, and American national strength 
have all been sown in civil bloodshed. 
But to return to the thread of our ar- 


The seeds of French, Eng- 


gument, Germany will probably not 
hazard a _ war-like venture, which 
might, if only from a purely military 
point of view, prove disastrous, until 
she has fully essayed pacific means of 
attaining her end. These means are 
two-fold. The absorption of German 
Austria into the German Empire. This 
solution is also rich in improbabilities. 
The only method left is to bribe Aus- 
tria into assent, and this is the meth- 
od which might, perhaps, succeed, for 
Germany could afford to pay a long 
price; but Austria is wideawake enough 
to be well aware that’ her assent, 
bribed or not, must end in her political 
subjection. Granted that Germany 
gains eventually access to the northern 
Adriatic, what sort of a reception may 
she not expect from her Italian rivals, 
who, as is not unlikely, are in a fair 
way to become arbiters of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Let us now assume that Germany’s 
hypothetical designs upon the Adriatic 
have failed or collapsed. We have 
shown that her swiftly augmenting 
population must find an outlet, cost 
what it may. The number of her in- 
habitants, now some fifty-seven mil- 
lions, will, if the present rate of in- 
crease is maintained, soon become 
overwhelming. Germany’s almost only 
other means of finding a dumping 
ground for her surplus population is in 
the defeat of England and in the seiz- 
ure of her rival’s colonies. The idea 
of England being overpowered on sea 
is still received in most quarters with 
an incredulous smile, especially by 
those who have not made a study of 
naval history. The uncertainty of na- 
val power, however, is well known to 
those who have really gone deeply into 
the annals of the past. Its rise and 
downfall may be the matter of a single 
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fight, and one great maritime engage- 
ment may prove the undoing of a 
Power which depends for its existence 
upon the sea. An army may be anni- 
hilated, but new armies can be got 
together and knocked into shape in a 
comparatively brief time; a fleet can- 
not be improvised, and more especially 
is this true in modern '_ times, 
when the war-vessel has become spe- 
cialized into something entirely differ- 
ent from the merchant-ship, and re- 
quires to maintain its efficiency a high- 
er trained and disciplined crew. It is 
common knowledge that whereas a 
blue-jacket must go through a course 
of education covering years, a soldier 
may be made in a few days, or can be 
spontaneously developed in a_ single 
engagement. What Bacon in his Es- 
says has said of sea-power has been 
little modified by subsequent experi- 
ence. We quote his famous passage 
in his own words. “To be master of 
the seas, is an abridgment of a mon- 
archy. Cicero, writing to Atticus, of 
Pompey, his preparation against Ce- 
sar, saith: ‘Consilium Pompeii plane 
Themistocleum est; putat enim, qui 
mari potitur eum rerum potiri.’ And, 
without doubt, Pompey had tired out 
Ceesar, if upon vain confidence he had 
not left that way. We see the great 
effects of battles by sea. The battle 
of Actium decided the empire of the 
world. The battle of Lepanto arrested 
the greatness of the Turk. There be 
many examples where sea-fights have 
been fina] to the war; but this, when 
princes or states have set-up their rest 
upon the battles. But thus much is 
certain; that he that commands the sea 
is at liberty, and may take as much 
and as little of the war as he will. 
Whereas those that be strongest by 
land are many times, nevertheless, in 
great straits. Surely at this day with 
us of Europe, the vantage of strength 
at sea, which is one of the principal 
dowries of this kingdom of Great Brit- 


ain, is great; both because most of the 
kingdoms of Europe are not merely 
inland, but girt with the sea, most 
part of their compass; and because the 
wealth of both Indies seems in great 
part but an accessory to the command 
of the seas.” English history contains 
the record of some of the most unac- 
countable and almost incredible fluctu- 
ations of naval power. We need only 
recall the utter discomfiture of the 
English fleet off Cape Henry by the 
French Admiral de Grasse (1781), a de- 
feat which dealt the coup de grace to 
the British dominion over the Ameri- 
can colonies, and had as immediate 
sequence the capitulation of York 
Town and the close of the War of In- 
dependence. England was no longer 
mistress of the seas, yet, after the 
lapse of only a few years, her navy 
had regained all its lost prestige, and 
was able to achieve brilliant victories 
like those of the Nile and Trafalgar; 
while again, a few years later, only 
seven years, in fact, after Trafalgar, 
the English were once more powerless 
to overcome a few improvised Ameri- 
can ships of war. We have made this 
momentary digression in order to point 
out that naval power alone is very un- 
éertain, and the result of a struggle 
upon sea is even more dubious to-day, 
after a long interval of peace. Few 
commanders to-day have ever seen 
anything like an actual engagement; 
and when the theory of naval warfare 
comes to be subjected to the test of 
reality, we may likely enough discover 
that it holds as many surprises as did 
military warfare in the late South 
African campaign. 

In the event of hostilities, England 
undeniably would dispose of many 
great advantages. She would in all 
probability be called upon to fight in her 
own waters, within easy reach of sup- 
plies. The morale of her crews and 
officers should be splendid, reposing, as 
it does, on long traditions of victory 




















and invincibility, and the value of a 
good morale in warfare cannot be 
placed too high. The energy and en- 
thusiasm of the people would be im- 
mense, conscious as they would un- 
doubtedly be that the hour for the final 
Struggle for life and death had come. 
The whole nation would be ready to 
serve either with body or with money, 
and it is hard to believe that England 
could be crushed. It is very possible 
that France, in the event of an Anglo- 
German rupture, might utilize the fav- 
orable moment for advancing her own 
designs. Despite the outward signs of 
tranquillity, which now give the Ger- 
man provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
a delusive resemblance of resignation, 
one traveller after another, during the 
last few years, and among them many 
worthy of the most implicit confidence, 
has pointed out that the rigorous régime 
by which Germany has sought to de- 
Gallicize her conquests, is an unquali- 
fied failure. It is said that the eyes 
of all that is left of the one-time 
French inhabitants are strained upon 
the Vosges, from beyond which they 
still hope for salvation. And France 
may seem to slumber, but who knows 
but what she may turn the right mo- 
ment to account to heap humiliation 
upon her old enemy, and demand the 
restoration of the Rhine frontier. If 
the terms of her neutrality were re- 
jected, might she not throw her fleet 
and treasures into the balance against 
Germany? The present amicable rela- 
tions between France and England 
may ripen into a communion of inter- 
ests. 

In politics the moral code of every- 
day life is suspended. The superficial 
morals under which political moves 
are cloaked are hypocrisy. We do 
nothing but formulate what has been 
acknowledged upon all hands again 
and again. Where the contracting 
parties are not really bound together 
by mutual! interests, no convention can 
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We 


be of long or sound duration. 
must not, therefore, be misunderstood 
when we state that from the stand- 
point of strict politics, Germany has 


committed a sovereign error. It was 
her political cue to give succor clandes- 
tinely to the Boers, to prolong, as it 
was in her power, the struggle of the 
two Republics against England, and to 
maintain in them a scourge against 
Britain in her day of distress. Be it 
understood once more, that we speak 
from the purely political standpoint, 
and not from the moral view. 

We may conjecture one more foreign 
policy for Germany which demands as 
its voluntary or involuntary victim, 
Holland. It is a policy which has so 
many prospects of being carried to ac- 
complishment, that it has already ex- 
cited the liveliest anxieties in the 
Netherlands, where more than one 
book has been written dealing with its 
probable lines of conduct. 

The integrity of Holland being guar- 
anteed by international convention, any 
armed move of Germany against her 
would at once furnish the other con- 
tracting Powers with a casus belli. It 
is exceedingly improbable that Ger- 
many would risk incurring the com- 
bined hostility of Europe, but she is at 
full liberty to undermine Batavian lib- 
erty with diplomatic instruments. The 
constitution of the German Empire 
furnishes it with admirable machinery 
for increasing its territory, such as is 
possessed by no other European coun- 
try. Should France, for instance, en- 
deavor to annex the Netherlands, in 
spite of treaty engagements, the Neth- 
erlands would see that the last hour 
of their national existence had come, 
that they would henceforth be nothing 
more or less than a French province, 
a department of the Bas-Rhin. When 
Germany adds a new State to her Con- 
federacy the case is different. The 


new-comer is merely enrolled as a part 
of the Federation, and his 


internal 
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economy is in no wise tampered with. 
Holland, if she joined the Empire to- 
morrow, might retain her Queen, her 
internal law and constitution; it is only 
in foreign policy that she would neces- 
sarily be compelled to follow the dic- 
tates of the Federal diet. But what 
inducements can Germany hold out to 
Holland to equal this sacrifice of her 
political freedom? In all such agree- 
ments there must be as much give as 
there is take. Germany would ac- 
quire a broad and important sea-board, 
and the Dutch colonies would become 
Imperial colonies, but what can Ger- 
many offer in return? German pro- 
tection might hardly seem a sufficient- 
ly satisfying equivalent for a guaran- 
teed immunity from foreign interfer- 
ence. All that Germany can do is to 
offer the Dutch a sufficient pecuniary 
compensation for their accession to 
the Union, and it is not impossible 
that in this way she might be success- 
ful. We must remember that Ger- 
many can afford to pay a long price 
for a purchase which would enable her 
to dispense with the necessity of a 
European war. 

Of German commercial enterprise we 
propose to say little or nothing, save 
that it should not appear to be such a 
bugbear as it does, when small indus- 
trial countries like Belgium can so 
successfully resist its onslaught. 

It is in the higher interests of hu- 
manity quite desirable that the type 
of civilization which the Germans have 
developed during the last four centu- 
ries should continue. They have un- 
doubtedly succeeded in creating both 
in Philosophy and in one of the great 
Arts, in Music, works of imperiskable 
value. It would be equally impossible 
to deny that in their literature they 
have produced in Goethe, Schiller, Les- 
sing, and a few other poets and writ- 


ers, intellectual personalities not un- 


worthy of the best specimens of Hel- 
lenie Thought. 


As Macaulay used to 
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Say, even English literature must envy 
Germany for her Lessing, and Goethe 
is, in the universal opinion of all stu- 
dents of literature, by far the greatest 
figure of modern intellect. It is equally 
well known that the steadiness and sys- 
tematic completeness of German work 
cannot but lead to a more rapid prog- 
ress in the world of science, nay, it 
may be said that the Germans alone of 
all nations have realized the idea of a 
Republic of Letters. They recognize 
no “standard work,” and no authority. 
As the French have completely deme- 
dizevalized their social life, so have 
the Germans their intellectual life. In 
Germany, the youngest scholar is quite 
welcome to combat publicly the views 
and theories of the oldest professor. 
Neither the attacked professor nor the 
public regard that young scholar with 
any misgivings at all. As an outward 
sign of this truly democratic attitude 
in the Republic of Letters we may 
note that in German books of science 
or philosophy alone, authors are quoted 
without any title whatever, not even 
that of Mr., let alone that of Dr., or 
Professor; although in private life no 
nation is more title-ridden than are the 
Germans. 

The preceding remarks are sufficient 
to indicate the great qualities of the 
yermans in intellectual pursuits. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to believe, 
judging from the past, that the Ger- 
mans will ever be able to mature that 
ideal development of both man and 
woman which alone can be considered 
as the palm and prize of the highest 
form of civilization. The German 
woman, in spite of many a great na- 
tional quality, has so far not given 
proof or hopes justifying us in the as- 
sumption that she will in her proper 
sphere create the same charm of grace- 
ful idealism that so many German in- 
tellectual men have succeeded in creat- 
ing in the sphere of intellectual ideal- 
ism. More serious still is the deficiency 

















of the Germans in that they have suf- 
fered their whole political life to be 
officialized and thus Byzantinized. 
Even within the last thirty years 
they have, outside Bismarck, produced 
not a single great political personality. 
We see a number of hard, steady, and 
honest workers; but not a single great 
personality. The over-bureaucratiza- 
tion of the whole of political life in Ger- 
many leaves, as a rule, little elbow- 
room for the growth of free, untram- 
melled, and elastic forces. Rome owed 
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her greatness chiefly, as does England 
in our own time, to the great number 
of men who, unfettered by any bureau- 


cratic routine, devoted all their 
strength to the great political and so- 
cial problems of their country. Ger- 
many, therefore, runs the great danger 
of quickening but little the onward 
march of women towards the ideal, 
and, of paralyzing the resources of her 
men by subjecting them to an exces- 
sive bureaucratism. 
Emil Reich. 





IN 


The clouds, which through the day 
had been slowly gathering, now hung 
in massed battalions, covering the land 
as with a pall, and giving the Decem- 
ber landscape a sevenfold gloom. In 
the valleys the air had a shrewdness 
that made the blood tingle, but in the 
upland fields, the wind, blowing from 
the great plain and across. the 
treeless Downs, nipped one to the bone. 
Thin spears of ice were forming on the 
shallow pools, and the tufts of coarse 
Down grass were white with hoar- 
frost and stiff and unyielding to the 
feet. 

The frosty air brought a confusion 
of sounds. The clang of sheep-bells, 
the quavering cry of many bleating 
sheep, the crisp barking of a dog, and, 
farther away, but sounding through 
all, the plaintive low of homing cattle. 
But nothing moving was in sight, and 
save for those sounds the waste might 
have belonged to some forsaken star. 

But presently over one of the low 
chalk hills broke a tangle of huddled 
sheep, with a dog barking and snap- 
ping at their heels; and a moment or 
two later came a man who whistled 
to the dog, waved his arm southward, 
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watched a moment to see that his si- 
lent direction was understood, then 
strode swiftly down the hill, crush- 
ing the frozen grass with his iron- 
bound boots 

In the lee of the hill was a field of 
turnips, with, in one part of it, a short 
line of hurdles closely packed with 
straw to form a barrier against the 
wind, and here another man was busy 
carrying other hurdles from a distant 
corner of the field, and throwing them 
on the ground. He touched his hat 
to the newcomer who, without a word, 
took up a great iron bar and started 
to drive the hurdles into the ground, 
So as to form a triangle with those al- 
ready set up. Having carried what 
he deemed a sufficient number of these 
hurdles, the hind helped him with his 
task, and presently the triangle was 
perfect, save for a rail or two. Then 
they took large bundles of straw and 
began to pack the hurdles so as to 
form another wall of straw similar to 
the one already in existence. Whilst 
they were thus engaged, the flock of 
ewes, heavy with young, stampeded 
round the hill and gathered by the 
newly made pen, watching the two 
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workers with fathomless eyes. But 
the dog, frisky with youth, would not 
let them rest. Snapping and barking, 
he kept them inuneasy movement, until 
they showed signs of breaking away; 
then his master shouted to him an- 
gtily and threw a stone, which sent 
him slinking down the field. 

“That dog is a thought too spry,” 
said the farmer, turning to the straw 
again. 

“Yees, but he’m young yet; an’ ’e’ll 
improve,” replied the hind. ‘Never 
didden zee zo good a dog for the age 
of en.” 

The farmer nodded in acquiescence, 
then looked at the heavy sky, and re- 
marked, “’Tes going to snow.” 

“Et do zeem zo!” 

Silence fell again, and they worked 
steadily for some five minutes; then 
the lowing of cattle near at hand 
broke on their ears, and beyond 
the stone dyke at the far side 
of the field some red-backed Dey- 
on cows came into view. Immediately 
the farmer saw them he sprang up- 
right, and began to walk rapidly across 
the turnips to the stile in the corner 
where the road turned. The cows 
wandered lazily down the road, crop- 
ping now and again at the green un- 
dergrass, or nibbling some of the ten- 
der shoots of the bramble the year 
had produced. Behind them, a switch 
in her hand and a dog at her heels, 
came a girl, occasionally flicking the 
back of a loiterer with the switch. 
Sharp as was the air, she wore a white 
curtained sun-bonnet with the strings 
untied, and beneath it showed a pleas- 
ant face, cheeks as rosy as a “tomput” 
apple, eyes as blue as June skies. A 
sparkle of mischief came into her eyes 
as she saw the young farmer seated 
upon the stile, and when she came op- 
posite to him she stopped. 

“How do ’ee do, Jan?” 

“Pretty well, thank ’ee, Zalome. How 
be you?” 
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The girl disregarded the question, 
and made a remark about the weather; 
then, yielding to a feminine weakness 
for gossip, asked, “Have ’ee zeen La- 
ban Bishop?” 

The farmer started, and there was 
a sudden quickening of interest as he 
answered sharply, “No, is ’e whome?” 

“Yes; come yesterday an’ do stay 
over Zunday. They do tell as ’e be 
getting along won’erful well, and have 
a fine varm down by Axminster; milks 
nineteen cows, if all as we do hear be 
true.” 

“Then what do ’e want to leave 


’em vor, to come gallivantin’ round 
here?” 
The girl laughed mischievously. 


“That’s what everybody be wondering; 
an’ father asked en straight out this 
marning, an’ ’e zaid as ’e’d come to 
find a wife, the maids down to Ax- 
minster not being to his mind.” Then 
she added inconsequently, but perhaps 
not irrelevantly, “He’m a-coming down 
to our place to a little party we be giv- 
ing to-morrow night.” 

“Never!” 

“Yees, an’ his sister Joan an’ some 
more maids an’ men; an’ father said 
as if I saw ’ee I was to ask ’ee too, 


an’ would ’ee please vor to come 
early?” 
“De-lighted, Zalome!’ Then with 


sudden consternation, “But ’tis market 
day! I do allow you'd forgotten that.” 

“Noa. But our Dick be going, while 
I do zee to the china an’ the girdle- 
cakes an’ the yowls. You'll ’ave to 
leave the market early.” 

“It do zeem zo.” 

“Well, I must be pushing along,” said 
the maid, tapping the rump of the 
nearest cow smartly with her switch, 
and moving quickly down the road. 
For a moment the farmer stood irreso- 
lute, then, with the air of a man who 
had taken a sudden decision he 
called,— 

“Zalome!” 
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“Ye-es, Jan?” the girl answered, in- 
quiringly. 

“Wait wan moment till I’ve had a 
word with Huddy, then I’ll goa with 
’ee zo far as the cross-roads.” The 
girl waited whilst he ran across the 
turnips and gave some directions to the 
hind, then when he came back and 
climbed the stile they fell into step and 
walked side by side down the road. 
A constrained silence came upon them, 
most difficult to break through. The 
man had much to say and knew not 
how to say it, and the girl could not 
or would not help him. So they 
walked for some distance, until the 
silence became irksome, and the 
man was really grateful when a few 
flakes of snow came fluttering from 
the leaden skies. 

“Do look terr’ble like snow,” he said, 
relieved for the moment. 

“Terr’ble.” 

Then the silence fell again, and last- 
ed until the cross-roads were reached, 
when the farmer grew desperate, real- 
izing that his opportunity was slip- 
ping from him. 

“Zalome!” 

“Yes, Jan?” 

“You baint a-thinking ov Laban 
Bishop, be ’ee?” 

The girl laughed merrily. ‘““Why, Jan, 
whatever have that to do with ’ee? 
Now, I do allow as Laban be a ter- 
r’ble vine vellow, an’ ’e’m pushing 
along won’erfully. I shouldn’t won- 
der if——” 

“I’d break the neck of en fer two 
pins,” interrupted her companion sav- 
agely. 

“Why, Jan, whatever vor? 
have ’e a-done?” 

“*E’ve dared to look up to ’ee.” 

“Oh, az vor that——” the girl began, 
then stopped, and ended with a laugh. 
The man stood dumb, and a gust of 
wind, blowing across the Downs and 
bringing a whirl of snow with it, made 
the girl turn quickly after the cows, 
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leaving him standing in the middle of 
the road; but as she went she called 
over her shoulder, “Now, don’t ’ee vor- 
get to-morrow night, Jan, or——” 

“What?” 

“T’ll marry Laban Bishop, zo zure as 
eggs!” Then with another burst of 
laughter she was gone. 


II. 


The party at Marshallsay Farm was 
in full swing. Farmer Stoodly had in- 
sisted on supper being served early, 
knowing well how the influence of 
good cheer makes for merriment, and 
breaks down that stiffness which in- 
variably characterizes a rustic party 
in the earlier stages. He now sat close 
in by the great fire of logs for warmth, 
whilst he had his coat off for coolness, 
and superintended the three-handled 
cider mugs (locally yclept ‘“God-for- 
give-mes”) with their precious con- 
tents. 

“Steady, maid! Not too much!” he 
said to Salome, who was pouring gin 
from a stone jar. “There, that'll do 
first-rate! Now a mo’sel o’ ginger— 
not such a won’erful girt lot, about zo 
much as will cover a zixpence. That's 
et! that’s et! Now pop it en, and push 
the mugs nearer the vire—closer! But 
not too close. There! that'll do prime!” 
Then, wiping the sweat from his shiny 
crown, he turned to his guests, who 
had been watching this delicate opera- 
tion in silence, and bade them make 
themselves at home—‘Vor I be at 
whome, if you bain’t, naybors!”’ 

The joke was ancient, but had the 
honor paid to it that its age demanded, 
and no man laughed any the less 
heartily because he had heard the same 
remark made at every party he had 
ever attended on the countryside. Then 


when the laughter ended he spoke 
again: 
“Tl zim we might have a drop 0’ 


music now, while the zider be warmin’. 
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Zalome, will ’ee be zo good as to oblige 
at the pianner? An’ maybe Laban’ll 
zing ‘Green Broom.’ ” 

Laban agreed that he would, and 
Salome seated herself at the instru- 
ment, which for to-night had been car- 
ried out of the front room to the kitch- 
en. “Green Broom” met the taste of 
the company so well that the singer 
received an encore, to which he re- 
sponded with “Widdicombe Fair.” So 
well known was this to the assembled 
guests that they declined to allow him 
to sing it alone, and with perfect unan- 
imity, but with more noise than har- 
mony, joined him from the very first 
line. 


Tom Pearse, Tom Pearse, lend me zur 
gray mare, 

All along, down along, out along lea; 

For I want for to goa to Widdicombe 
Fair, 

Wi’ Bill Brewer, Jan Stewert, Peter 
Gurney, Peter Davy, Dan’l Whid- 
don, Harry Hawk, old Uncle Tom 
Cobbleigh an’ all, 

Old Uncle Tom Cobbleigh an’ all. 


As they reached the last line of the 
song, which careers thus through eight 
verses, they heard the outside gate 
bang, then sounds which told them the 
late-comer was busily engaged kicking 
the snow off his boots in the porch. 
They watched the door in silence, each 
conjecturing who might be the other 
side of it—Salome, in particular, in 
breathless suspenSe, ardently hoping 
that it might prove to be John Fowler; 
for “Jan” so far had not appeared, and 
seemed likely to prove himself a lag- 
gard in love. 

The door opened, its great iron hinges 
groaning terribly, and Salome turned 
sharply to the piano and began to 
strum the keys to hide her disappoint- 
ment, for the newcomer was a wizened 
9ld man who carried a fiddle in a 
green baize bag. 

The old man was hailed with delight 
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by the young, for his coming was the 
signal for dancing; and though there 
was not too much room in the Mar- 
Shallsay kitchen, yet, as Laban Bishop 
said, “there mit o’ been less,” and in 
that all found a shred of consolation. 

“Drow your coat on the back o’ the 
zettle,” cried the farmer, “and keep 
yer hat on ef ’ee like, Amos. But 
avore you do begin just taste a drop 
o’ zider to warm ’ee after the walk in 
the snow. Here, Zalome, hand en the 
‘God-forgive-me’!” The fiddler took 
the three-handled mug, carefully se- 
lected the side which had been far- 
thest from the fire, then drained it like 
aman. He stood up for a moment, 
breathing deeply after the draught, 
then ventured, “’Tes a pretty tipple, 
vor zure!” and without another word 
turned to his fiddle-bag. The kitchen 
was cleared, partners were duly se- 
lected, Laban claiming Salome for the 
first dance (and keeping her for the 
second), and soon the whole party was 
in the whirl of a country dance. Danc- 
ing creates thirst, and in “Dorset 
Dear” thirst means cider, and in con- 
sequence there was such a demand for 
this beverage that at the third dance 
Farmer Stoodly, going to the jars to 
refresh himself, found both empty. 

“Drat the thing! An’ the zider be to 
the shed in the li’l orchard! Here, 
Zalome, do ’ee pop out an’ fill the 
jars.” 

Salome was in the act of taking the 
jars when Mr. Laban Bishop stepped 
forward and, gallantly offering his 
company, took them one in each hand. 
If Salome had not been piqued by 
Jan’s absence; possibly she would not 
have accepted Laban’s escort, but as 
it was, throwing a cloak over her 
shoulders, she stepped out into the 
snow and the moonlight with him by 
her side, 

All the way to the shed in the little 
orchard they walked without speaking, 
and there, after Salome had unlocked 














the door, Laban filled the jars from 
the huge hogshead, and they com- 
menced the return journey, still in si- 
lence. But half-way back to the house 
the man halted under a large tree, and 
set the jars down in the snow to rest 
his fingers, which were cramped in the 
narrow handles. He seemed about to 
speak when Salome herself broke the 
silence. 

“Look, Mr. Bishop.” 

She was pointing to the bough above 
his head. ‘The snow hung heavy on 
the tree; but in spite of that, shining 
under the moon, in the dark mass on 
the bough he recognized the white ber- 
ries of the mistletoe. He grabbed for 
her, but missed, and with laughter she 
slipped out of the shadow of the tree, 
never thinking that he would leave the 
jars to follow her. But there she mis- 
calculated, and with laughter on her 
part and earnestness on his the chase 
began. And she led him a dance “vor 
zure.” In and out among the bewil- 
dering shadows of the trees she ran, 
and over the treeless spaces where the 
snow was deepest, and he followed 
hard after her. All around the little 
orchard, and through the gate into the 
great cider orchard, then back again, 
the maid dodging in and out among the 
apple trees, the man striving his best 
to outwit her in vain. But close by 
the shed where the cider was stored 
she made a slip, and in a twinkling he 
had@ her in his arms, panting and 
breathless. The tree under which they 
stood had no mistletoe to justify the 
act, nor did he look for any, but kissed 
her with dry lips. For a moment he 
held her, then he said “Zalome?’”’ 

“Yees?” 

“*EKe heard me tell the varmer I be 
come down here to look vor a wife?” 

“Yees.” 

“Twas ‘ee I meant.” 

“Nonsense, Laban Bishop.” 

“°Tis God’s truth! An’ I’ve a tidy 
varm, milking nineteen cows, an’ a 
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little gig wi’ yollow wheels to goa to 
market in. What do ’ee zay to et, Za- 
lome?”’ 

For the time, maybe, Salome was 
dazzled by the splendor thus unfolded, 
for she said nothing, and Laban, grow- 
ing anxious, pressed her again. 

“Zay Yees, Zalome!’”’ 

And Salome, after one fleeting 
thought of the laggard Jan, said 
“Yees!” 

“I won’er what vather’ll zay?” she 
cried, a moment later. 

“That et do teake a_ terr’ble girt 
while to draw a li’l drap o’ zider! What 
have ’ee done wi’ the jars?” 

They started apart. The voice might 
have come out of the ground, but it 
really came from the shadow of the 
shed, where the farmer stood chuck- 
ling at the fright he had given them. 
Then back they went to the house, re- 
covering the jars on their way; and 
when the farmer had given out the 
great news their united health was 
drunk in boisterous fashion, with many 
more or less wise remarks and obser- 
vations that would have staggered Sol- 
omon in all his wisdom; and with the 
general conclusion that it omened well, 
“an’ did ought to be a good Chriz- 
mastide,” they resumed the dancing in 
the whirl of “Haste to the Wedding.” 

And just at that moment Jan Fow- 
ler, lying in Dorchester hospital with 
two fractured ribs and a broken arm, 
the result of his horse slipping in the 
snow, was thinking of Salome, and, 
remembering her threat, groaned to 
think of the opportunity this accident 
gave to his rival. 


III. 


The banns were called the following 
Sunday, and the wedding was to be on 
Old Christmas Day; but in the short 
time between the engagement and the 
wedding Salome suffered many mis- 
givings. When she heard of John 
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Fowler’s accident, and his slackness 
was thus explained, sudden regret over- 
took her. Not but that she was doing 
very well for herself. Laban milked 
nineteen cows on a farm of his own, 
and had “a li’l gig wi’ yollow wheels,” 
whilst Jan helpec his father on a 
smaller farm and drove to market in a 
common, old-fashioned trap. To be 
sure Jan’s wife would be mistress in 
his father’s house, for Mrs. Fowler had 
been dead these five years and Jan had 
neither sister nor brother; but “all the 
zame ’tweren’t like having a whome- 
stead o’ your own!” In this she tried 
to find consolation, but failed dismally, 
heard her banns published 
without the pleasure such 
occasions. The week following the 
first publication of the banns she was 
in a strait betwixt the two, and her 
regard for Jan threatened to overcome 
the attractions of Laban’s farm and 
gig. But she had not the courage 
either to break the engagement or to 
postpone the wedding, and so suffered 
many torments. In the third week, 
wandering up the road in a state of in- 
decision, having that morning had a 
letter from Laban making some ar- 
rangements, a brilliant idea came to 


and so 
usual on 


her. She wondered she had never 
thought of it before. 
There grows in Arcady a _ potent 


herb, known to natives by the name of 
“livelong,” which amongst many vir- 
tues has the power to help any maid 
beset with two suitors to the momen- 
tous decision between the two. To be 
sure, ’twas winter and the herb was 
not now to be found; but Salome had 
heard that “lad’s-love” was a good sub- 
stitute for it, and that was at hand in 
a sheltered corner of the garden at 
Marshallsay. She hastened home, 
three long from the 


nipped sprigs 


southernwood bush, and carrying them 
to her room set them separately in 
three vases, and arranged them one at 
each end and the other in the middle 
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of the mantelshelf. Then, according 
to the directions which govern this 
rite, she named the middle piece with 
her own name, and the pieces to the 
right and left with the names of her 
suitors, respectively Laban and Jan. 
This done, she left her room in a more 
contented frame of mind, quite satis- 
fied that by this means an infallible 
decision would be made for her; for 
the mystic law which operates in this 
rite says that the sprig which stands 
for the man whom the maid is to mar- 
ry will bend towards the central sprig, 
whilst the one representative of the 
man rejected of fate will turn away 
therefrom. It is a simple rule for the 
solution of the knotty problem of two 
equally desirable lovers, and has goy- 
erned many a happy choice in Arcady. 

For the next few days Salome 
watched this love’s barometer with ab- 
sorbing interest. The first morning 
there was little change in their rela- 
tive positions. The morning 
both were bowed towards the central 
sprig, which itself was bent impartial- 
ly towards the middle of the room. The 
third morning when she observed them 
she gave a gasp, for the southernwood 
in the process of drying had twisted 
more, and now the right-hand piece 
was still inclined to the middle sprig, 
whilst that in the left-hand vase turned 
abruptly away. 

“Oh, ’tis Laban!’ she said without 
enthusiasm, and tried to find consola- 
tion in the thought of the “li’l gig wi’ 
yollow wheels.” 

The next morning the positions were 
reversed, and the sprig that was for 
Jan turned towards her in a marked 
fashion, whilst that for Laban inclined 
away. 

“No! ’tis Jan after all!” 
pered, and there was a note of gladness 


second 


she whis- 


in her voice. 

And it was Jan the next morning, 
and the next after, which was Old 
Christmas Day and her wedding morn- 
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ing, and she noted with eagerness that 
the central sprig, which so far had re- 
mained impartially bent between the 
two, in the night had twisted awry 
and now was turned towards the left- 
hand sprig. And at ten o’clock she 
was to be married to Laban! What- 
ever were the Fates about, and was 
ever maid in such a pass before? 

At nine o'clock she donned her wed- 
ding finery, and at nine-thirty, feeling 
very miserable, she climbed into the 
trap with her father and mother, to 
drive to the church a mile and a half 


away. 
At the cross roads, drawn full 
across their way, a smart trap was 


standing, and on the whip was tied a 
large white wedding favor. The man 
in the trap kept his face averted, and 
Farmer Stoodly audibly wondered 
“Whatever thic vool be about!” Then, 
as they drew nearer, he shouted to him 
to draw aside, “an’ not stand mooning 
there like a cow!” 

At his cry the man turned his face to 
them for the first time, and Salome 
gave vent to a sobbing “Oh!” for the 
man was John Fowler, with a face 
white and pinched and his left arm in 
a sling. 

“Why, Jan! Et be you, be et?” said 
the farmer, drawing rein. “I thought 
‘ee was in the horspital to Darches- 
ter!” 

“Came out yesterday,” 
shortly. 

“Howsomever, ’ee be welcome, real 
welcome, to the weddin’ veast. I zee 
*ee’ve a-heerd.” And he pointed fo the 
favor with his own 


said John 


other’s wedding 
whip. 

“Yees, I’ve a-heerd; an’ I’ve a word 
to zay to your darter before her do goa 
to church. I don’t mind ’ee hearin’; 
fact is, ’tis best ’ee should, varmer!’’ 
And he turned to Salome. 

“Zalome! Twadn’t vair!”’ 

“Noa, Jan, twadn’t vair!” 

“But I guess ’ee didn’t knoaw to the 
time?” he said softly. 
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“Noa, Jan, I didn’t knoaw to the 
time, an’ I thought——” 

“No call to zay et, maid; I do knoay 
what ’ee thought: an’, 
tiddn’t too late to change your mind 
yet.” , 

“Noa, tiddn’t. Not eet!’ whispered” 
the girl, and her face was burning. 

“Then I call on ’ee to do the right 
now!” He stood in the trap and waved 
a blue paper with his uninjured arm. 
“Get down an’ come ‘long o’ me. ’Tis 
a licence. I got en two days zince to 
Darchester, an’ us can be married to~ 
day. Will ’ee come?” ' 

“Vor zure I will, Jan,” said Salome, 
thinking of the signs the lad’s-love had 
given, and beginning to climb from the 
trap. 

“Why, dall ’et all! what be this?’ 
shouted Farmer Stoodly in amazement. 

“Noa harm, varmer, noa harm what- 
somever. Only your darter be agwine 
to marry me ’stead o’ Laban. I reckon 
your mistress had better come ‘long o’ 
us an’ zee the ceremony, while you do 
drive to church an’ tell ’em that the 
wedding be to Darchester. We'll be 
back along in dree hours. Come on, 
mother.” 

Mrs. Stoodly descended from one 
trap and climbed into the other, whilst 
the farmer looked on astonished. 

“Well, I be dalled! You be a wan- 
ner, Jan Vowler!” 

John had already gathered up the 
reins and handed them to Salome, then 
he passed her the whip, flicking the 
horse as he did so, and as they began 
to move down the road he called, “Best 
drive vast, or they'll be waitin’ vor ’ee 
to church, varmer!” 

Salome waved her whip, and they 
bowled merrily down the road. The 
farmer watched them till they were 
out of sight, then as he touched up his 
horse he said to himself, “Dall et all! 
*tes a won’erful curious thing, a maid’s 
heart! An’ it mit ha’ been worse, et 
mit ha’ been worse—the weddin’ vit- 
tles mit ha’ been wasted!” 


howsomever, 


Ben Bolt. 
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THIRTY YEARS AGO IN JAPAN. 


Outwardly there was of course a 
vast difference between the Japan of 
thirty years ago and the Japan of to- 
day. I am careful to say outwardly, 
for the Yamato Damashii, the soul of 
Japan, is exactly to-day what it was 
then, and what it had been for many 
centuries before. So it is interesting 
for one, who was familiar with the 
Island Realm in what we still like to 
call the good old days, to recall life 
in a world which may fairly be con- 
sidered to have been the last strong- 
hold of old-time romance. 

Be it borne in mind that thirty years 
ago, although Japan had fairly started 
on the new road which was to lead 
her to her present place among the 
nations, feudalism had but recently 
been abolished. As might be expect- 
ed, an institution of long centuries’ 
growth and development although 
overturned was not uprooted; it left 
lingering traces for a long time after, 
so that we, who lived in the country 
during the years I write of, saw relics 
of a life which has now passed away 
for ever. Truly I never met a Dai- 
mio’s procession on the Tocaido, the 
great Road of the Eastern Sea, nor 
had I ever been forced to make obei- 
sance at the risk of a cut from a Mura- 
masa blade as had more than one of 
my contemporaries; but on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the first railway 
in Japan (between Yokohama and 
Yedo) I saw representatives of all the 
chief feudal families in the traditional 
court dresses familiar to us in pictures 
and on fans, and several times I have 
seen proud, dignified old Japanese gen- 
tlemen in the streets of Yokohama, 


girded with their swords despite the 
recent edict which forbade the public 
wearing of these weapons. 

Many of the boys who acted as ser- 


vants to us foreigners were retainers 
of noble families, fighting gentlemen 
whose vocation was gone. My own, 
for instance, was a Samourai of the 
Bizen clan, and when on high days and 
holidays he sallied forth from his little 
room in the compound behind my 
house, clad in stiff silk with the Bizen 
crest embroidered on the sleeves, it 
was with an air which made me feel 
almost as if our positions were re- 
versed. In those days all classes ex- 
cept the officials adhered strictly to the 
old dress of Japan. It was as much 
the exception then to see a man wear- 
ing his hair in the European fashion, 
as it is now to see the shaved front of 
the head with the carefully tended 
queue lying upon it. The Government, 
however, red hot with Western no- 
tions, not only insisted that all offi- 
cials should appear with heads like 
blacking-brushes, and their bodies ar- 
rayed in Western evening dress, but, 
in order to encourage the fashion 
among the country people, erected at 
the entrance of every considerable vil- 
lage a notice-board displaying tailor’s 
patterns of coats, waistcoats, and 
trowsers, every stitch and every seam 
in its place, which I have often 
seen the local Pooles copying with 
stern exactitude into notebooks. As 
for a Japanese woman in European 
dress, such a ludicrous illustration of 
the utter unfitness of things was ab- 
solutely unknown among the people, 
although at the railway ceremony 
aforesaid, side by side with the stately 
Daimios in their historic panoply were 
some ladies of the Imperial household 
in Western silks and satins. 

Those were the days for curios. With 
the abolition of feudalism there was 
a general brevtkiug up of the great old 
houses, resulting in the flooding of the 











market with such armor and swords, 
such bronzes, porcelain, lacquer, and 
embroidery as are rarely seen nowa- 
days outside museums and private col- 
lections, but which then could be 
picked up at ridiculously small prices. 
Many of us who then lived up to the 
hilt, and who had neither the spare 
cash, nor perhaps the taste, to avail 
ourselves of the unique chance, very 
soon had good reason to regret not 
having done so. I remember when 
our Amateur Dramatic Corps required 
gorgeous oriental costumes for the bur- 
lesque of Blue Beard, all we had to do 
was to go down to Honcho Dori, or 
Curio Street, buy at absurdly cheap 
rates magnificently embroidered and 
brocaded robes which had been worn 
in the palaces of nobles, and have them 
cut, slashed, and fitted for our require- 
ments. I have rarely seen since such 
robes as we spoiled, used, and cast 
aside on this occasion; one I did once 
see in a Regent Street shop was priced 
at fifteen guineas. 

Compared with the settlement of to- 
day the Yokohama of thirty years ago 
was a mere village. We had a foreign 
population of at the outside three hun- 
dred, of whom only forty were ladies, 
so that the latter had what an Ameri- 
can Consul’s wife described as “a real 
elegant time,” and the appearance of 
a new feminine face was the occa- 
sion of general remark and conjecture, 
for the tourist had not yet got so far 
from home. We formed a happy little 
community, with justso many mails in 
and outas to give us occasional spells 
of hard work with plenty of time for 
recreation in between, which, I am as- 
sured, is not by any means the case 
now. During the warm months we 
had cricket, rowing, yachting, and ca- 
noeing, to say nothing of picnics and 
all manner of excursions, while shoot- 
ing, paper-chases on ponies or on foot, 
football, and other forms of athletics 
made the winter pass quickly and gaily 
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enough. Except when British or Amer- 
ican squadrons came into harbor we 
were entirely dependent upon our- 
selves for amusement, for there was 
nothing to attract the visitor in the 
matter of hotels, our best and largest 
being little better than a drinking-sa- 
loon. 

But the chiefest charm of the Japan 
of thirty years ago lay in the country 
outside the Settlements. Half an 
hour’s ride sufficed to take one into 
the old, unsophisticated Japan which 
has so largely disappeared. In many 
of the villages so pleasantly dotted 
about the lovely country of mountain 
and valley, river and wood, the for- 
eigner was still an object of genuine 
curiosity, and occasionally of suspicion 
and dislike. Much of my leisure time 
was spent in tramping about anywhere 
away from the beaten tracks; and more 
than once I penetrated toa village 
where a foreigner had hardly ever 
been seen. Often the entire commu- 
nity would turn out at the word passed 
along that a “tojin (an invader)” was 
coming; and on one occasion when, 
after a long day’s tramp, I had retired 
to rest in a tea-house, having left my 
boots outside in deference to the uni- 
versal custom, I was awakened by a 
subdued hubbub, and, peeping from 
between the paper shutters, I saw a 
large circle of natives passing my boots 
round and examining them with the 
liveliest curiosity. 

We were strictly tied in by what 
was known as the Treaty Limit, a 
boundary line drawn round Yokohama 
on its land sides at a distance of about 
thirty miles, beyond which it was im- 
possible for foreigners to pass without 
special permission. The reason of this 
was the natives’ invincible jealousy 
of the spread of foreign trade. Fuji- 
Yama, that beautiful mountain which 
has heen the pet object of Japanese 
idolatry from all time, was absolutely 
unapproachable by foreigners; at the 
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time of which I write, the year 
1871, only one woman of any race had 
ever made the ascent (Lady Parkes 
the wife of our British Minister), and 
certainly not more than half a dozen 
foreigners. 

By Fuji hangs a personal tale which 
I must be pardoned for telling as it 
affords a two-fold illustration of Jap- 
anese peculiarities at this period. Af- 
ter much trouble, and, I must admit, 
some slight misrepresentation of facts 
as regards the state of my health, ‘1 
managed to get a permission to make 
the ascent, written and signed with 
innumerable signatures. Armed with 
this, and amidst the envious farewells 
of friends who had been vainly trying 
to get the same thing, I tramped the 
eighty miles from Yokohama, and duly 
arrived at Subashiri, a village at the 
foot of Fuji whence the ascent is best 
made. Having sent my permit by my 
boy to the local mayor for verification, 
I made myself comfortable at the tea- 
house, and turned in between the 
quilts early so as to make a good start 
next morning. In the middle of the 
night my boy awakened me, to explain 
that there was a flaw in my passport, 
and that I must at once return within 
the Treaty Limits. Knowing this to 
be merely an act of jealousy on the 
part of a foreigner-hating official, I flatly 
refused to move, and sent the boy back 
with a to that effect. He 
returned saying that I might stay for 
the night, but that I must be off early 
in the morning. I at once got up and 
went to the great man. My knowledge 
of the was but slight: the 
official was either deaf or indifferent; 
out of him 


message 


language 


and all I could get was 
that my permit was irregular, and that 
I had to return. In vain I pointed to 
the innumerable seals and signatures 
which embellished the document. He 


was obdurate; I was obstinate. “Boy,” 


I said, as we turned away, “I’m going 
up Fuji 


to-morrow.” “Although he 
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has forbidden you?’ said the boy. 
“Yes,” I replied; “I’m a Briton, and 
I’m not going to be,”—and so on, and 
so on. “Very well, Sir,” said the boy 
quietly. “If you persist, there is only 
one thing for me to do”; and with his 
finger he made the motions of commit- 
ting hara-kiri. I was aghast; for of 
course there was nothing more to be 
I knew enough of the Yamato 
Damashii to be that the boy 
to some extent was responsible for me, 
at any rate that he was held by the 
authorities to be so, and that he would 
have been as good as his word, had I 
persisted in my resolve. The only re- 
venge I could take for my disappoint- 
ment was at the expense of the escort 
of little policemen who under a ser- 
geant had to accompany me back to 
the Treaty Limits. Noting that they 
wore brand-new, stiff European am- 
munition-boots instead of the usual 
straw sandals, I started off, walked 
them out of sight, and arrived at my 
destination for the night some hours 
ahead of them. One by one they 
limped in, barefooted, and wearing the 
foreign abominations slung round their 
necks. It was a long time before I 
heard the last of my expedition to Fuji, 
and there were not wanting commen- 
tators who declared that the whole 
thing, threatened hara-kiri and all, was 
a concerted plan between my lazy boy 
and the village grandee. 

The Tocaido, the great Road of the 
Eastern Sea, which runs from Tokio 
to Kioto, was then the chief artery of 
Japanese life. From morn to night 
throughout the year it was the scene 
of constant bustle and animation. The 
tea-houses which lined it were crowd- 
ed, especially during the summer pil- 
grim-season, and to the artist and the 
student of native life and character it 
was an inexhaustible source of attrac- 
tion, instruction, and amusement. Then 
came the railway and sealed the doom 
of this grand old highway, as closely 


done. 
aware 


























associated with the past history of Ja- 
pan as is the Appian Way with the 
past history of Rome. I revisited it 
four years ago, and it was with genu- 
ine sadness that I wandered along its 
silent, unpeopled stretches, and saw 
in the decayed shrines, the neglected 
temples, and the dilapidated, deserted 
houses, so faint a shadow of departed 
grandeur. 

It was a very real delight in those 
bright days thirty years ago to start 
off on a week’s exploration with a 
few necessaries in a knapsack, and to 
live awhile in what was perhaps the 
only unchanged corner of the old 
civilized world; and among my most 
cherished treasures are the diaries 
and battered sketch-books which re- 
cord impressions gathered during these 
solitary rambles of a life, much of 
which has passed away for ever. Pos- 
sibly in very remote corners some 
features of this old life may still linger; 
at any rate I am assured that the old- 
time courtesy and kindliness is still the 
rule. Near the great Treaty Ports 
certain phases of Western civilization 
have during the past thirty years re- 
corded themselves in glaring charac- 
ters, and I was forcibly reminded of a 
certain unenviable notoriety we Britons 
have won when in 1897 I visited a 
native theatre in Yokohama. As a 
novelty an Englishman was introduced 
into the piece, and he was drunk the 
whole time. Strangely enough at Cor- 
dova in Spain, a year or two later, 
I witnessed a play of which the scene 
was laid during the Peninsular War; 
in this also two Englishmen, a soldier 
and a sailor, were represented who 
were drunk from the rise to the fall of 
the curtain. 

Although a strong under-current of 
dislike, or rather suspicion and jeal- 
ousy, of foreigners existed in Japan 
thirty years ago, I cannot recall any 
instance of actual assault. We soon 
grew accustomed to the cry of “Tojin 
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baka (fool of a foreign invader)” which 
greeted us, and in certain districts it 
was advisable to be very circumspect 
in behavior; but personally, although 


during four years I was constantly 
wandering about alone and unarmed, 
I met with nothing like rudeness, and 
generally with that charming courtesy 
which is so wrongly called politeness. 

No doubt the presence of a splendid 
battalion of Marines in Yokohama, as 
well as a French force, had the moral 
effect of keeping the anti-foreign feel- 
ing latent. We Britons were particu- 
larly proud of these stalwart, well-be- 
haved West Countrymen, and _ those 
who witnessed the final scene of their 
march through the settlement, to the 
strains of the famous old Devonshire 
song The Blackbird, on their way to 
the transport which was to carry them 
for ever from Japan can never for- 
get it. 

Among the native institutions which 
have most changed during the past 
thirty years is the theatre. The mod- 
ern electric-lighted, European-seated 
shibaya marks progress, but the mem- 
ory still turns fondly to the dim, some- 
what evil-smelling old house with the 
arrangements of long centuries unal- 
tered. In those days all the illumina- 
tion was by lanterns, except on the 
stage itself, where at the side of the 
principal characters two black-shroud- 
ed figures crouched, each holding a long 
stick at the end of which flickered a 
rush-light. Women were unknown on 
the Japanese stage then, their parts 
being taken, as in our Elizabethan 
theatre, by boys or very young men 
who spoke their parts in a falsetto 
monotone. But the people still cling 
to their old pieces despite the mechan- 
ical changes about the theatres them- 
selves, and still laugh at the broad 
(very broad) farces, still shudder and 
gloat over the  blood-and-thunder 


dramas, and enthusiastically applaud 
national, 


legendary, and romantic 
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plays such as the immortal Forty-Seven 
Ronins. 

The hara-kiri (stupidly translated as 
the Happy Dispatch) is an ancient feu- 
dal and national institution which is 
still dying a hard death. Thirty years 
ago it was common enough, and I well 
remember Yokohama being shocked by 
the news that an old Samourai had 
performed the act in the courtyard of 
the temple at Benton on the very edge 
of the foreign settlement. Indeed, I 
believe the practice still occasionally is 
heard of, although it is no longer rec- 
ognized as the only course open to a 
man whose honor is at stake, or who 
feels bound to expiate a crime. 

The last public execution in Japan 
took place in 1873. I remember it 
well, for, although I have a poor taste 
for such performances, I heard that it 
was to be the last, and determined to 
see it. The place was an elevated 
square of ground close to the gaol at 
Tobé, commanding an exquisite pano- 
rama of the Bay of Yedo and the 
country beyond. Seven men were to 
be executed, and the fact of its being 
the last public exhibition of the kind 
attracted an enormous crowd. Of the 
seven criminals three were murderers, 
two had been convicted of arson (a 
heinous crime in a land where fire is a 
scourge second only to earthquake), 
and two of robbery with violence. Two 
of them had been so tortured in the 
prison that they were carried to the 
place of death in baskets. On the 
ground five little square mounds of 
earth appeared, each with a little 
square hole in front, so that two of the 
doomed men would be obliged to wait 
while the others were being dis- 
patched. The executioner in police 
uniform, carrying a sword wrapped in 
yellow silk, was there, together with 
half a dozen officials and a group of 
half naked coolies. After the chief 
official had read a long statement, 
which was evidently a recital of the 


crimes for which the condemned were 
to suffer, the eyes of the prisoners 
were bound with white paper, and five 
of them were led forth, each by two 
coolies who made them squat in Jap- 
anese fashion on the mounds of earth, 
and stripped down their clothes to the 
waist. The executioner unwrapped 
his weapon, and the terrible work be- 
gan. Standing on the left-hand side 
of the first prisoner, he raised his 
sword but a few inches in the air, and 
with a quick, sawing movement cut the 
head off, not entirely so that it fell 
into the hole, but so that it hung sus- 
pended by some shreds of skin. In- 
stantly one of the attendant coolies 
tore it off, plastered the neck with 
mud, and placed it on an elevated 
shelf, while the other thumped the 
back of the fallen body till the blood 
rushed out into the hole, threw a 
coarse mat over it, and uragged it 
away. By the time this was done the 
other four men had been dispatched 
with the same masterful celerity, and 
the last two poor wretches were being 
led forward. The whole affair was 
over in less than a quarter of an hour, 
and the crowd dispersed, the native 
portion of it chatting and laughing as 
if they had just come from a theatre, 
the Europeans very subdued and very 
white about the lips. A friend of mine 
lingered to make a sketch of the last 
head placed on the shelf. While he 
was doing so, the eyes opened, the 
tongue shot out of the mouth,—and he 
fled. 

Fire was a greater and more fre- 
quent calamity in those days than it 
is now, for the native apparatus was 
of the most archaic description, and, 
although the Japanese firemen were 
plucky to foolhardiness, and cat-like 
in their activity, there was too much 
pomp and circumstance atending the 
procedure of a brigade to the scene of 
action, and its movements when there, 
to prevent the flames from doing 
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pretty much as they liked. In Yoko- 
hama we were entirely dependent upon 
the two British and one American fire- 
companies, manned by us who re- 
garded the duty among the most excit- 
ing pastimes of the winter season, 
especially as there was intense rivalry 
between us and the Americans, whose 
nicely painted engine with a brass 
eagle on the top was a source of con- 
stant amusement to us content with 
business-like Shand and Masons. 

Two fires among many stand out 
prominently in my recollection. One 
was at the Yoshi-Wara, or Girls’ Quar- 
ter of the native town, then situated 
on an island surrounded by a moat, 
and connected by bridges with the 
main town. A fire among Japanese 
houses takes a very little time to cover 
an acre of buildings, and soiin this case, 
almost before the solemn never-to-be- 
forgotten boom of the hansho, or fire- 
bell, had proclaimed the news to the 
midnight world, the whole quarter was 
in a blaze, and a mad rush was made 
by the hundred girls for the bridges. 
Many got over in safety, but before 
we could rattle our engines along the 
narrow streets as fast as shouting cool- 
ies could drag them to the scene of ac- 
tion, many others in their desperation 
had jumped into the moats and were 
drowned. I have heard that more 
than half lost their lives in this way, 
but the true number was never pub- 
lished by the authorities whose policy, 
naturally, was to minimize the catas- 
trophe as much as possible. We were 
powerless to do anything as _ the 
bridges were burned, and could there- 
fore only look on at the awful sight. 
The second memorable fire was that 
which consumed the Pacific Mail pad- 
dle-wheel steamer America, in Yoko- 
hama harbor on the night of her ar- 
rival from San Francisco. There was 
on board a large number of Chinese 
coolies, returning to their native land 
after a successful sojourn in the 
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States, and bringing their savings 
with them in the shape of hard dollars 
as was their custom. Numbers of 
these poor wretches at the first alarm 
of fire, slung their dollars round them 
and jumped overboard, the result natu- 
rally being that most of them sank. 
An incident, peculiarly ludicrous when 
looked at by the light of the present 
day, occurred after the fire had to 
some extent been got under. In order 
to prevent the huge flaming mass from 
drifting among the crowd of _ ships 
and junks, a Japanese gunboat was 
ordered to sink it with shot. Japan 
was then the veriest tyro in that sci- 
ence of naval warfare in which she 
has since acquired so much fame, and 
the story runs that although the tar- 
get was a stationary 6,000-ton ship, 
the gunboat fired for half an hour not 
only without hitting it at all, but with 
much more danger to the other ships 
lying behind it than if the blazing hulk 
had been let loose among them. Final- 
ly the wreck saved them further 
trouble by settling down of her own 
accord; and for years after she lay 
with her funnel above water, a con- 
stant danger to navigation which it 
was nobody’s business to remove. 

As there was no gas in the Settle 
ment of those days, locomotion after 
nightfall was in utter darkness, ‘of 
which the uumerous rénins, or feudal 
serving-men, being not slow to take 
advantage, a revolver was a necessary 
part of personal equipment for diners- 
out and other wayfarers. There was, 
it is true, a police force, and not an 
inefficient one, but the only arm car- 
ried by its members was a stick of the 
size, shape, and weight of the old Jap- 
anese katana, or long sword. At first 
they had been armed with the British 
truncheon, but, being chiefly composed 
of discharged swordsmen, they had 
petitioned to be allowed to carry some- 
thing more resembling the weapon to 
which they had been accustomed, and 
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their prayer was granted. They were 
supplemented (one could hardly say 
aided) by the watchmen employed by 
the various houses of business, who, 
in order to give all ill-intentioned 
prowlers the clearest possible notion 
of their whereabouts, sauntered about 
the compounds clattering together two 
pieces of wood, thus creating a din 
which went on throughout the night, 
and rendered sleep to the unaccus- 
tomed an impossibility. 

In one great matter the changes of 
thirty years have wrought a vast im- 
provement. The Yokohama of to-day 
is a social centre. Besides having a 
large society of its own, it is during 
certain seasons of the year a veritable 
Clapham Junction of travellers and 
visitors, the result being a constant 
series of dances, dinners, and evening 
entertainments of one kind or another. 
Thirty years ago there was little or no 
society, and in consequence the young 
men who formed the bulk of the for- 
eign population’ were thrown entirely 
upon their own resources, with the re- 
sult that there was an amount of 
gambling and deep-drinking quite un- 
known nowadays. 

But the most remarkable 
change of all is in the position occu- 
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pied by the Japanese themselves. 
Thirty years ago they were docile, al- 
most fearful pupils in Western ways. 
The Chinamen, who were supreme in 
the lower departments of all business- 
houses, treated them like dogs, and 
too many young Europeans were prone 
to do the same. The Japanese mer- 
chant, tradesman, petty official, police- 
man, boatman, jinricksha man, ahd 
boy outwardly at any rate behaved 
towards the meanest European or 
American as towards a superior. There 
was a great deal of hectoring and bul- 
lying, and even chastisement, which 
was borne almost meekly by the native 
who was feeling his way, as it were, 
in the dark, and trusting to the guid- 
ance of the “enlightened” foreigner. 
Now it is all changed. The pupil has 
ranged himself alongside his masters. 
One ancient bully has been brought to 
his knees: the bulkiest representative 
of Western power has been challenged 
and is being grappled with on even 
terms; and the Japanese of to-day con- 
siders himself the equal in many re- 
spects, and the superior in not a few, 
of any of the foreign Powers to whom 
during so many years he has bowed in 
obeisance. 
H. F. Abell. 





THE GREEK CONCEPTION 


“The heralds brought a sacred heca- 
tomb to the gods through the city and 
the long-haired Grecians were assem- 
bled under the shady grove of far-dart- 
ing Apollo, but when they had tasted 
the upper flesh and had drawn it out, 
having divided the shares, they made 
a delightful feast.” In this descrip- 
tion the poet of the Odyssey not only 
calls up a wonderfully vivid picture of 
an ancient féte day, but also shows the 


OF ANIMALS. 


habit of, mind of the Homeric Greeks 
in regard to animal food. They were 
voracious eaters—although the frequent 
reference to feasts ought not to make 
us suppose that meat was their con- 
stant diet; rather the reverse, for then 
it would not have been so highly rated. 
But when they had the chance, they 
certainly did eat with unfastidious co- 
piousness and unashamed enjoyment. 
It is not pleasant to read about, for it 

















sets one thinking of things by no 
means far away or old; for instance, 
of the disappearance of half-cooked 
beef at some Continental tables d’héte. 
We find that Homer is painfully near 
us. But in Homeric ‘times, the ghost 
of a scruple had to be laid before the 
feast could be enjoyed. Animal food 
was still closely connected with the 
idea of sacrifice. Sacrifice lends dis- 
tinction to subject as well as object; 
it was some atonement to the animal 
to dedicate him to the gods. He was 
covered with garlands and attended 
by long-robed priests; his doom was 
his triumph. The devoted heifer or 
firstling of the flock was glorified be- 
yond all its kind. Some late sceptic 
of the Anthology asked what possible 
difference it could make to the sheep 
whether it were devoured by ‘a wolf 
or sacrificed to Herakles so that he 
might protect the sheep-fold from 
wolves? But scepticism is a poor thing. 
From immolation to apotheosis there is 
but a step; how many human victims 
willingly bowed their heads to the 
knife! 

The sacrificial aspect of the slaugh- 
ter of domestic animals took a strong 
hold of the popular imagination. It 
is still suggested by the procession of 
garlanded beasts which traverses the 
Italian village on the approach of Eas- 
ter: the only time of year when the 
Italian peasant touches meat. In the 
tawdry travesty of the Bouf gras, 
though the origin is the same, every 
shred of the old significance is lost, 
but among simple folk south of the 
Alps, unformed thoughts which know 
not whence they come still contribute 
a sort of religious glamor to that last 
pageant. 

Far back, indeed, stretches the pro- 
cession of the victims, human and ani- 
mal—for wherever there was animal 


sacrifice, at some remote epoch, “the 
goat without horns” was also offered 
up. 


About this there is little doubt, 
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but one is loth to accept the theory 
first proposed by a Neapolitan writer 
at the beginning of the last century 
in explanation of this world-custom; 
he argued, not without skill, that the 
original idea of sacrifice was always 
that of propitiating the spirit (god or 
ancestor) by offering to it a costly kind 
of food; in short, that human sacrifice 
was a correlate of anthropophagism.* 

The Homeric Greeks had no butch- 
ers; they did the slaying of beasts 
themselves or their priests did it for 
them. Agamemnon kills the boar sac- 
rificed to Zeus with his own hands, 
which are first uplifted in prayer. The 
commonest meat was the flesh of 
swine, as may be seen by the pig of 
ZZsop which replied, on being asked 
by the sheep why he cried out when 
caught, “They take you for your wool 
or milk, but me for my life.” In 
Homer, however, there is much talk 
of fatted sheep, kids and oxen, and 
there is even mention of killing a cow. 
The Athenians had qualms about 
slaughtering the ox, the animal essen- 
tial to agriculture—though they did it 
—but the Homeric Greek was not 
troubled by such thoughts. He was 
not over nice about anything; he was 
his own cook and he did not lose his 
appetite while he roasted his bit of 
meat on the spit. A Greek repast of 
that age would have shocked the ab- 
stemious Indian as much as Keshub 
Chunder Sen, confessed to have been 
shocked by the huge joints on English 
sideboards. 

Putting aside his meat-eating pro- 
clivities, for which we cannot throw 
stones at him, the Greek of the Jliad 
and of the Odyssey is the friend of his 
beast. He does not regard it as his 
long-lost brother, but he sees in it a de- 
voted servant; sometimes more than 
human in love if less than human in 
wit. His point of view, though de- 


1 “Dell’ origine vera de’ sacrifizi,” 
De Cesare. Naples, 1811. 


By G. 
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tached, was appreciative. Practically 
it was the point of view of the twen- 
tieth century. Homer belongs to the 
western world, and in a great measure 
to the modern western world. He had 
no racial fellow-feeling with animals; 
yet he could feel for the sparrow that 
flutters round its murdered young ones 
and for the vulture that rends the air 
with cries when the countryman takes 
its fledglings from the nest. He could 
shed one immortal tear over the faith- 
ful hound that recognizes his master 
and dies. “There lay the dog Argus, 
full of vermin.” If it had not been a 
living creature, what sight could have 
more repelled human eyes? But with 
dog as with man the miserable body 
is as naught beside—what in the man 
we call the soul. “He fawned -with 
his tail and laid down both his ears, 
but he could no more come nearer his 
master.” All the sense of disgust is 
gone and there is something moist, 
perhaps, in our eyes too, though it is 
not the ichor of immortality. 

Giving names to animals is the first 
instinctive confession that they are not 
things. What sensible man ever called 
his table Carlo or his inkpot Trilby? 
Homer gives his horses the usual 
names of horses in his day; this is 
shown by the fact that he calls more 
than one horse by the same name. 
Hector’s steeds were Xanthus, Athon 
and noble Lampus; often would Androm- 
ache mix wine for them even before 
she attended to the wants of her hus- 
band, or offer them the sweet barley 
with her own white hands. A®ithe is 
the name of Agamemnon’s graceful 
and fleet-footed mare. Xanthus and 
Balius, offspring of Podarges, are the 
horses which Achilles received from 
his father. He bids them bring their 
charioteer back in safety to the body 
of the Greeks—and then follows the 


impressive incident of the warning 


given to him of his impending fate. 
The horse Xanthus bends low his head; 
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his long mane, which is collected in 
a ring, droops till it touches the 
ground. Hera gives him power of 
speech and he tells how, though the 
steeds of Achilles will do their part 
right well, not all their swiftness, not 
all their faithful service can save their 
master from the doom that even now 
is drawing near. “The furies restrain 
the voice’: the laws which govern the 
natural order of things must not be 
violated. “O Xanthus,” cries Achilles, 
“O Xanthus, why dost thou predict my 
death? ... Well do I know myself 
that it is my fate to perish here, far 
away from my dear father and moth- 
er!” it is the passionate cry of the 
Greek, the lover of life as none has 
loved it, the lover of the sweet air 
gladdened by the sun. 

Many a soldier may have spoken to 
his horse, half in jest, as Achilles 
spoke to Xanthus and Balius: “Bring 
me safely out of the fray.”” The super- 
natural and terrible reply comes with 
the shock of the unforeseen, like a 
clap of thunder on a calm day. This 
incident is a departure from the usual 
Homeric conventionality, for it takes 
us into the domain of real magic. The 
belief that animals know things that 
we know not, and see things that we 
see not, is scattered over all the earth. 
Are there not still good people who 
feel an “eerie” sensation when a cat 
stares fixedly into vacancy in the twi- 
light? “Eerie” sensations count for 
much in early beliefs, but what counts 
for more is the observation of actual 
facts which are not, and, perhaps, can- 
not be explained. The uneasiness of 
animals before an eartnquake, or the 
refusal of some animals to go to sea 
on ships which afterwards come to 
grief—to refer to only two instances of 
a class of phenomena, the existence of 
which cannot be gainsaid—would be 
sufficient to convince any savage or 
any primitive man that animals have 
foreknowledge. If they know the fu- 














ture on one point, why should they not 
know it on others? The primitive man 
generally starts from something which 
he deems certain; he deals in “certain- 
ties” far more than in hypotheses, and 
when he has seized a “certainty” in 
his own fashion he draws logical de- 
ductions from it. Savages and chil- 
dren have a ruthless logic of their 
own. 

The prophetic power of animals has 
important bearings on the subject of 
divination. In cases of animal por- 
tents the later theory may have been 
that the animal was the passive instru- 
ment or medium of a superior power; 
but it is not likely that this was the 
earliest theory. The goddess did not 
use Xanthus as a mouth-piece; she 
simply gave him the faculty of speech 
so that he could say what he already 
knew. 

The second sight of animals was 
believed to be communicable to 
man through their flesh, and especially 
through their blood. Porphyry says 
plainly that diviners fed on the hearts 
of crows, vultures and moles (the heart 
being the fountain of the blood) be- 
cause in this manner they partook of 
the souls of these animals, and received 
the influence of the gods who accom- 
panied these souls. The blood con- 
veyed the qualities of the spirit. In 
my opinion the Hebrew ordinance 
against partaking of the blood was 
connected with this idea; the soul was 
not to be meddled with. I do not know 
if attention has been paid to the re- 
markable juxtaposition of the blood 
prohibition with enchantment in Le- 
viticus xix. 26. The Institutes of Manu 
clearly indicate that the blood was not 
to be swallowed because, by doing so, 
could be procured an illicit mixing up 
of personality: the most awful of sins, 
more awful because so much more 
mysterious than our mediseval “pact,” 
or selling the soul to the devil. A 
knowledge of magic is essential to the 
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true comprehension of all sacred writ- 
ings. 

That animals formerly talked with 
human voices was the genuine belief 
of most early races but there are few 
traces of it in Greek literature. A 
hint of a real folk-belief is to be found, 
perhaps, in the remark of Clytemnes- 
tra, who says of Cassandra, when she 
will not descend from the car that has 
brought her, a prisoner, to Agamem- 
non’s palace:— 


I wot—unless like swallows she doth 
use 

Some strange barbarian tongue from over 
sea, 

My words must bring persuasion to 
her soul, 


But such hints are not frequent. The 
stories of “talking beasts” which en- 
joyed an immense popularity in Greece 
were founded on as conscious “make- 
believe” as the Beast tales of the Mid- 
dle Ages. From the “Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice” to sop’s fables, and 
from these to the comedies of Aristoph- 
anes, the animals are meant to hold 
up human follies to ridicule or human 
virtues to admiration. The object 
was to instruct while amusing when it 
was not to amuse without instructing. 
Esop hardly asks the most guileless 
to believe that his stories are of the 
“all true” category—which is why 
children rarely quite take them to their 
hearts. At the same time, he showsa 
close study of the idiosyncrasies of 
animals, so close that there is little to 
alter in his characterization. Out of 
the mass of stories in the collection 
attributed to him, one or two only seem 
to carry us back to a more ingenuous 
age. The following beautiful little 
tale of the “Lion’s Kingdom” is vague- 
ly reminiscent of the world-tradition 
of a “Peace in Nature.” 

“The beasts of the field and forest 
had a lion as their king. He was 
neither wrathful, cruel, nor tyranni- 
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cal, but just and gentle as a king could 
be. He made during his reign a 
proclamation for a general assembly of 
all the birds and beasts, and drew up 
conditions for an universal league in 
which the Wolf and the Lamb, the 
Panther and the Kid, the Tiger and 
the Stag, the Dog and the Hare, should 
live together in perfect peace and am- 
ity. The Hare said, ‘Oh, how I have 
longed to see this day, in which the 
weak shall take their place with im- 
punity by the side of the strong.’ ”’ 
The temper of a people towards ani- 
mals can be judged from its sports. 
It has been well said, Who could im- 
agine Pericles presiding over a “Ro- 
man holiday”? Wanton cruelty to 
animals seemed to the Greeks an out- 
rage to the gods. The Athenians 
inflicted a fine on a vivisector of the 
name of Xenocrates (he called himself 
a “philosopher’) who had skinned a 
goat alive. Recent excavations have 
shown that there were bull-fights in 
Crete in pre-Mycenzean times, and 
that both men and girls took part in 
them. But no doubt these “bull-fights” 
were of the nature of the bull-taming 
contests which were so popular in 
Magna Graetia, and which were trans- 
planted by the Greeks to Provence, 
where they survive to this day. It is 
just possible that a temporary perver- 
sion of the sport to cruel ends gave 
rise to the legend of the Minotaur. In 
Greece, from Homeric times down- 
rards, the most favorite sport was the 
chariot-race which, at first, possessed 
the importance of a religious event, 
and always had a dignity above that 
of a mere pastime. The horses received 
their full share of honor and glory; 
for many centuries the graves of Ci- 
mon’s mares, with which he had thrice 
conquered at the Olympian games, 
were pointed out to the stranger, near 
his own tomb. 

In the ancient as in the modern 
world, while the vast majority held 


the views about animals which I have 
briefly sketched, a small minority held 
views of a quite different kind. How 
these peculiar people originated is not 
plain; perhaps some dark-skinned, 
white-robed missionary from _ the 
Middle East penetrated into Burope, 
as we know that such missionaries 
penetrated into China, bringing with 
him the gospel of unity of all sentient 
things; perhaps (as Herodotus seems 
to have thought) some yandering 
Greeks brought home treasured secrets 
from the Temple of Ammon or some 
other of those Egyptian shrines with 
which the Greeks constantly kept up 
certain rapports. Or again, it may be 
that no outward agency is required to 
account for the appearance from time 
to time of men who are driven from 
the common road by the nostalgia of 
a state in which the human creature 
had not learnt to shed blood. The 
earliest tradition agrees with the latest 
science in testifying that man did not 
always eat flesh. It seems as if some- 
times, in every part of the earth, an ir- 
resistible impulse takes hold of him to 
resume his primal harmlessness. 

The Orphic Sect, which advocated 
abstinence from flesh on the ground 
of the progression of the soul through 
many forms of life, was first observed 
in the 6th century B.C., according to 
the records that have come down to 
us, but it may have existed for a long 
time before that. These people offered 
up only bloodless sacrifices. Orpheus 
Was supposed to be the founder, but it 
is a question whether the sect grew 
out of the myth or the myth was ap- 
propriated by the sect. There was a 
moment when, pictorially at least, 
Christianity almost became an “Orphic 
Sect” through those rude tracings in 
the catacombs, showing the Good Shep- 
herd as Orpheus, which possibly in- 
spired Carlyle to write one of the most 
impassioned passages in English prose. 
The sweet lute-player, who held en- 
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tranced lion and lamb till the one for- 
got his wrath and the other his fear, 
was the natural symbol or prototype of 
a humane religion. The Orphists 
were mostly poor and ignorant people 
—like the Doukhobors of to-day—but 
although they were tabooed and de- 
spised, they exercised some undeter- 
mined influence on the development of 
the greatest spiritual fact in Hellenic 
civilization—the Eleusinian mysteries. 
That Pythagoras drew his inspiration 
from them has much outward proba- 
bility; it was, however, the general 
opinion of antiquity that the Samian 
seer derived his secret lore directly 
from the East, and this opinion should 
not be lightly set aside. We know 
little enough about him; no moulder of 
minds so eludes our touch. He passed 
across the world’s stage “dark with 
excess of light’—an influence rather 
than a personality. Yet he was as far 
as possible from being only a dreamer 
of dreams; he was the Newton, the 
Galileo, perhaps the Edison and Mar- 
coni of his epoch. And it was this 
double character of moral teacher and 
man of science which caused the ex- 
traordinary reverence with which he 
was regarded. Science and religion 
were not divorced then; the Prophet 
could present no credentials so valid 
as an understanding of the laws which 
govern the universe. Mathematics and 
astronomy were revelations of divine 
truth. It was the scientific insight of 
Pythagoras, the wonderful range and 
depth of which is borne out more and 
more by modern discoveries, that lent 
supreme importance to whatever the- 
ories he was known to have held. The 
doctrine of transmigration had not 
been treated seriously while it was 
only preached by the Orphists, but 
after it was adopted by Pythagoras it 
commanded a wide attention, though 
it never won a large acceptance. One 
expounder it had, who was too re- 
markable an original thinker to be 
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called a mere disciple—the greatly- 
gifted Empedocles, who denounced the 
eaters of flesh as no better than canni- 
bals, which was going further than 
Pythagoras himself had ever gone. 

Even in antiquity, there were some 
who suspected that at the bottom of 
the Pythagorean propaganda was the 
wish to make men more humane. With- 
out taking that view, it may be grant- 
ed that a strong love of animals pre- 
pares the mind to think of them as not 
so very different from men. A 
thing that tends in the same di- 
rection is the unfavorable com- 
parison of some men with some 
beasts: the sort of sentiment which 
made Madame de Stael say that the 
more she knew of men, the more she 
liked dogs. Did not Darwin declare 
that he would as soon be descended 
from that heroic little monkey who 
braved his dreaded enemy to save the 
life of his keeper, or from that old 
baboon who, descending from the 
mountains, carried away in triumph 
his young comrade from a crowd of 
astonished dogs, as from yarious still 
extant races of mankind? Darwinism 
is really the theory of Pythagoras with 
the supernatural element left out. The 
homogeneity of living things is one 
of the very old beliefs from which we 
strayed and to which we are return- 
ing. 

Among the Greeks, sensitive and 
meditative minds which did not place 
faith in the Pythagoréan system of 
life were attracted, nevertheless, by 
its speculative possibilities which they 
bent to their own purposes. Thus 
Socrates borrowed from Pythagoras 
when he suggested that imperfect and 
earth-bound spirits might be re-incor- 
porated in animals whose convention- 
ally ascribed characteristics corre- 
sponded with their own moral natures. 
Unjust, tyrannical and yiolent men 
would become wolves, hawks and 
kites, while good, commonplace people 
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—virtuous Philistines—would take bet- 
ter forms, such as ants, bees and 
wasps, all of which live harmoniously 
in communities. (It is pleasant to find 
that Socrates did justice to that intel- 
ligent insect, the undeservedly aspersed 
wasp.) Men. who are good in all re- 
spects save the highest, may re-assume 
human forms. Socrates does not ex- 
plain why it is that humanity pro- 
gresses so slowly if it is always being 
recruited from such good material? He 
passes on from these righteous men 
to the super-excellent man to whom 
alone he allots translation into a divine 
and wholly immaterial sphere; he it is 
who departs from this world complete- 
ly pure of earthly dross; who cannot 
be moved by ill-fortune, poverty, dis- 
grace; who has “overcome the world” 
in the Pauline sense, who has died 
while living, in the Indian sense. 
Though Socrates does not say so, it is 
this super-excellent man who really 
convinces him of the immortality of 
the soul according to the meaning 
which we attach to these words. 
That the more tender and poetic as- 
pects of Pythagorean speculations had 
deeply impressed Socrates can be seen 
by the fact that they recurred to his 
mind in the most solemn hour of his 
life. From these he drew the lovely 
parable with which he gently reproved 
the friends who were come to take 
leave of him for their surprise at find- 
ing him no wise depressed. He asks 
if he appears to them inferior in divi- 
nation to the swans, who, when they 
perceive that they must die, though 
given to song before, then sing the 
most of all, delighted at the prospect of 
their departure to the deity whose 
ministers they are. Mankind has said 


falsely of the swans that they sing 
through dread of death and from grief. 
Those who say this do not refiect that 
no bird sings when it is hungry or cold 
or afflicted with any other pain, not 
even the nightingale or swallow or 
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hoopoe, which are said to sing a dirge- 
like strain, “but neither do they appear 
to me to sing for grief nor do the 
swans, but as pertaining to Apollo they 
are skilled in the divining art, and hav- 
ing a foreknowledge of the bliss in 
Hfades, they express their joy in song 
on that day rather than at any pre- 
vious time. But I believe myself to 
be a fellow-servant of the swans and 
consecrated to the same divinity, and 
that I am no less gifted by my master 
in the art of divination, nor am I de- 
parting with less good grace than 
they.” 

Socrates would not have been “the 
wisest of men” if he had dogmatized 
about the unknowable; to insist, he 
says, that things were just as he de- 
scribed them, would not become an 
intelligent being; he only claimed an 
approximate approach to the truth. In 
appearance Plato went nearer to dog- 
matic acceptance of the theory of the 
transmigration of souls, but probably 
it was in appearance only. Like his 
master, he thought it reasonable to 
suppose that the human soul ascended 
if it had done well, and descended if 
it had done ill, and of this ascent and 
descent he took as symbol its attire- 
ment in higher or lower corporeal 
forms till freed from the corruptible it 
joined the incorruptible. 

The Greeks were the first people to 
have an insatiable thirst for exact 
knowledge; they showed themselves 
true precursors of the modern world by 
their researches into scientific zoology 
which were carried on with zeal long 
before Aristotle took the subject in 
hand, 

We cannot judge of these early 
researches because they are nearly all 
lost, but Aristotle’s “History of Ani- 
mals,” even after the revival of learn- 
ing, was still consulted as a text-book, 
and perhaps nothing that he wrote con- 
tributed more to win for him the 
fame of 























. maestro di color che sanno. 


The story goes that this work was 
written by desire of Alexander the 
Great, or as some say of Philip of 
Macedon, and that the writer was giv- 
en a sum which sounds fabulous in or- 
der that he might obtain the best 
available information. What interest 
most the modern reader are the “say- 
ings by the way” on the moral quali- 
ties or the intelligence of animals. 
“Man and the mule,” says Aristotle, 
“are always tame”—a classification not 
very complimentary to man. The ox 
is gentle (“T’amo, o pio bove!”), the 
wild boar is violent, crafty the serpent, 
noble and generous the lion. Except 
in the senses of touch and taste, man 
is far surpassed by the other animals 
—a remark that was endorsed by St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who inferred from 
the limitation of man’s senses that he 
would have made bad use of them if 
they had been more acute. Aristotle 
laid down the axiom that man alone 
ean reason, though other animals can 
remember and learn, but he never pur- 
sued this theory as far as it was 
pushed by Descartes, much less by 
Malebranche. He believed that the 
soul of infants differed in no respect 
from that of animals. All animals pre- 
sent traces of their moral disposition, 
though these distinctions are more 
marked in man. Animals understand 
signs and sounds, and can be taught. 
The females are less ready to help the 
males when in distress than the males 
are to help the females. Bears carry 
off their cubs with them if they are 
pursued. The dolphin is remarkable 
for the love of its young ones; two dol- 
phins were seen supporting a small 
dead dolphin on their backs, that was 
about to sink, as if in pity for it, to 
keep it from being devoured by wild 
creatures. In herds of horses, if a 
mare dies, other mares will bring up 
the foal, and mares without foals have 
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been known to entice foals to follow 
them and to show much affection to 
them, though they die for want of their 
natural sustenance. 

Aristotle says that music attracts 
some animals; for instance, deer can 
be captured by singing and playing on 


the pipe. Animals sometimes show 
forethought, as the ichneumon, which 
does not attack the asp till it has called 
others to help it—which reminds one 
of the dog whose master took him to 
Exeter where he was badly treated by 
the yard dog of the inn; on this, he 
escaped and went te London, whence 
he returned with a powerful dog-friend 
who gave the yard dog a lesson which 
he must have long remembered.* 
Hedgehogs are said by Aristotle and 
other ancient authors to change the 
entrance of their burrows according as 
the wind blows from north or south; 
a man in Byzantium got no small fame 
as a weather prophet by observing this 
habit. He thinks that small animals 
are generally cleverer than larger ones. 
A tame woodpecker placed an almond 
in a crevice of wood so as to be able 
to break it, which it succeeded in doing 
with three blows. Aristotle does not 
mention the similar ingenuity of the 
thrush which I have noticed myself; 
it brings snails to a good flat stone on 
which it breaks the shell by knocking 
it up and down. He admired the skill 
of the swallow in making her nest. Al- 
though he knew of the migrations of 
birds, and declared that cranes go in 
winter to the sources of the Nile 
“where there is a race of pigmies—no 
fable, but a fact,” he was not free 
from the erroneous idea (which is to 
be found in modern folk lore) that 
some birds hybernate in caves out of 
which they emerge, almost featherless, 
in the spring. Of the nightingale, he 
says that it sings ceaselessly for fif- 


2 Vide “Eccentricities of John Edwin, 


Comedian,” London, 1791. The anecdote is 
vouched for as a fact. 
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teen days and nights when the moun- 
tains are thick with leaves. 

The spider’s art and graceful move- 
ments receive due praise, as do the 
cleanly habits of bees, which are said 
to sting people who use unguents be- 
“ause they dislike bad smells. “Bright 
and shiny bees” Aristotle asserts to be 
idle, “like women.” 

Of all animals his favorites are the 
lion and the elephant. The lion is 
gentle when he is not hungry and he is 
not jealous or suspicious. He is fond 
with animals that 
with him, and he gets to 
affection for them. If a 
lion fails, he only 


of playing are 
brought up 
have a real 
blow aimed at a 
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shakes and frightens his attacker, and 
then leaves him without hurting him. 
He never shows fear or turns his back 
on a foe. But old lions that are un- 
able to hunt sometimes enter villages 
and attack mankind. This is the first 
observation of the “man-eating” lion 
or tiger, and the reason given for his 
perverse conduct is still believed to be 
the right one. 

Aristotle assigned the palm of wis- 
dom to the elephant, a_ creature 
abounding in intellect, tame, gentle, 
teachable, and one which can even 
learn how to “worship the king”’— 
which is what many of us saw the ele- 
phants do at the Delhi Durbar. 

Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco. 





HERBERT SPENCER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Whatever estimate may be formed 
of this autobiography either as a piece 
of literature or as a_ psychological 
document, no generous critic will allow 
himself to forget that it is the work 
of a man who devoted his life to high 
and disinterested aims and accom- 
plished a task to which no parallel can 
be found in the history of English 
thought. We have had great thinkers 
in the past whose place is fixed for 
ever in the historic evolution of Euro- 
pean philosophy. But few, if any, of 
them were systematic philosophers in 
the sense in which Herbert Spencer 
was. We are not speaking here so 
much of the content of his philosophy 
as of its form and scope. It would 
be easy to enumerate the 
contributions which other great Eng- 
lish thinkers like Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume have made 
to the evolution of human thought, but 


it would not be true to say of any 


particular 


* “An Autobiography.” By Herbert Spen- 
cer. Twovols. (Williams and Norgate. 28s. 
net.) 


one of them that he had essayed to 
produce a complete system of philos- 
ophy co-ordinated and articulated in 
all its parts. That is the unique dis- 
tinction of Herbert Spencer among 
English thinkers. Of the merit of his 
system or of its permanent value we 
are not here concerned to speak. It 
is with its conception and its execution 
that his autobiography invites us to 
deal, and especially with its relation 
to his personality and circumstances; 
and in whatever we may have to say 
in apparent disparagement of the ab- 
stract value of his thought or of the 
psychological characteristics disclosed 
in his very frank narrative of his life, 
there must always be presupposed a 
profound admiration for the loftiness 
of his aims, for the manful and self- 
denying character to which Mr. Glad- 
stone bore generous testimony, for the 
ethical distinction and fervor which in- 


spired all his purposes and animated 
all his endeavors. 

The general character of the autobi- 
ography may be gathered from the ex- 























tracts which by the courtesy of the 
publishers we were able to give in our 
issue of March 31. They explain much 
both in the man and in his philosophy. 
Spencer came of a Nonconformist 
stock, and his father and his grand- 
father were schoolmasters. According 
to his own theory of heredity these 
facts go far to explain his impatience of 
authority and his didactic temper. His 
education, which was irregular and un- 
systematic, but stimulating and forti- 
fying to a mind of large power and 
sturdy independence, was eminently 
and even disastrously one-sided. It 
quickened his intelligence where he 
was naturally strong—in the grasp of 
reality and the mastery of scientific 
fact and sequence; but it left him al- 
most entirely devoid of the historic 
sense and quite unconscious of his de- 
ficiency. He had little mastery of 
languages, ancient or modern, and 
never seems to have understood that 
his limitations in this direction exclud- 
ed him from large ranges of human 
thought and experience which to a!- 
most any one else of his mental cali- 
bre would have seemed indispensable 
to his intellectual equipment. He was 
never a student; for his stock of cere- 
bral energy, tragically conditioned as 
it was by indifferent health, by a ner- 
vous constitution always over-sensitive 
and early overstrained, and by unto- 
ward personal circumstances, was 
never more than sufficient for the pros- 
ecution of his own speculations, and 
was only made sufficient for that high 
purpose by heroic and sustained re- 
solve and the scorn of all delights ex- 
cept that of the completed task. Hence 
it came about that the great philoso- 
pher of evolution never understood, or 
eared to understand, the evolution of 
human thought—What was Aristotle 
or Hegel to him or he to Aristotle or 
Hegel?—that the expounder of human 
institutions in terms of the correspon- 
dence between the organism and its 
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environment never cared to study his- 
tory in the light of that conception, 
and that the thinker who sought to 
unify all knowledge in a single for- 
mula left whole regions of knowledge 
entirely unsurveyed, and was not al- 
ways a first hand authority in those 
which he claimed to have explored, 
The pity of it is, too, that these large 
and palpable limitations of his intellee- 
tual equipment never shook his confi-- 
dence in his own judgment concerning: 
the things he had neglected. His de- 
nunciation of classical studies is quite 
unworthy of a philosopher. He pro- 
nounced Homer tedious, and Plato 
silly, though he knew nothing of either” 
beyond what he could learn from the: 
casual study of translations. “Still,” 
he condescends to add with a truly 
engaging candor, “quotations from 

time to time met with lead me to 

think that there are in Plato detached 
thoughts from which I might benefit 
had I the patience to seek them out. 

The like is probably true of other an- 

cient writings.” It certainly is, and 

of some modern writings too. Again, 

he could see in Ruskin’s work on Ven- 

ice nothing but a piece of sheer bar- 

barism; and when he went to Venice 

himself all that he found to record in 

his diary was “very picturesque—gen- 

eral effect fine—individual things not.” 

In Egypt he could see nothing but 

“the land of decay and death—dead 

men, dead races, dead creeds.” In 

Rome Michael Angelo and Raphael 

left him not only cold but aggressively 

and defiantly critical. The Eternal 

City and its history made no appeal to 

him at all. 


In me there were very few of the 
historical associations. What Roman 
history I had read in my boyhood had 
left but faint traces in my memory. 
Even had it left clear images I doubt 
whether my appreciation of the things 
seen would have been much enhanced. 
To me the attractiveness of ancient 
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buildings is almost exclusively that re- 
sulting from the general impression of 
age which they yield, and from the pic- 
turesqueness of decay. WhenIgo to 
see a ruined abbey or the remains of 
a castle, I do not care to learn when 
it was built, who lived and died there, 
or what catastrophes it witnessed. 


Truly the dissidence of dissent was 
in his bones. He could not bear to 
think with the majority, and a gener- 
ally accepted opinion provoked his an- 
tagonism at once. It gave force to 
his dialectic and originality to his spec- 
ulation. Did it give endurance to his 
thought? 

“There are various media which dis- 
tort the things seen through them, and 
an autobiography is a medium which 
produces some irremediable distor- 
tions.” This is said by Herbert Spen- 
cer in a moment of unwonted self-criti- 
cism. In his final “Reflections” he 
says, “Sometimes I have expressed my 
belief about this matter”’—the judging 
of character—‘“by the paradox that no- 
body knows himself and nobody knows 
any one else.’”’ Certainly Spencer does 
not seem to have known himself. He 
never understood his own limitations 
or attempted to understand them. He 
never realized his colossal and invinci- 
ble, and yet not unamiable, egotism. 
It betrays itself on nearly every page 
of its autobiography, and yet it is so 
absolutely unconscious that it very 
rarely offends and very often amuses. 
Its most characteristic manifestation 
is perhaps in his account of his rela- 
tions with George Eliot. “There were 
reports that I was in love with her 
and that we were about to be married. 
But neither of these reports was true.” 
There was plenty of ground for the 
reports, no doubt, if Spencer and 
George Eliot had been an ordinary 
man and woman. They were both 
people of rare intellectual capacity; 
they had many common intellectual 
sympathies; they were both thoroughly 
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unconventional; their personal rela- 
tions were close and intimate; they 
sang together, went to concerts to- 
gether, walked and talked together in 
the solitude of the terrace of Somer- 
set House in the days before the Em- 
bankment; they were of a suitable age, 
for he was thirty-two and she was 
only a few months older; there is noth- 
ing to show that she had as yet con- 
ceived an attachment for Lewes or 
Lewes for her, for Spencer explicitly 
speaks of her at this time as “as yet 
unaffected by the incidents of her later 
life’; so that, on the whole, the evi- 
dence of their mutual attachment 
must, as he admits, have seemed 
strong. Yet no such attachment exist- 
ed, on his side at any rate. Whether 
it existed on her side or not he does 
not say. It would be fairer to him, 
perhaps, to conjecture that it did and 
that he discouraged it; for not other- 
wise is it easy to excuse the passage 
which appears in the final Reflections: 
—*Physical beauty is a sine qua non 
with me; as was once unhappily 
proved, where the intellectual traits 
and the emotional traits were of 
the highest.” Of course this may not 
refer to George Eliot, but if it does not 
there is no other person mentioned in 
the autobiography to whom it does or 
can refer. Now the word “unhappily” 
is quite inexcusable, even in an egotist 
like Herbert Spencer, unless he knew 
that the lady in question was in love 
with him. It is not very gracious if 
he did know it. If he did not, surely 
he here “out-patternes” Sir Willoughby 
Patterne himself. 

Nor is this curious and not very cred- 
itable passage by any means a solitary 
example of the autobiographer’s ego- 
tism. It is, as we have said, all-per- 
vading, impenetrable, impregnable. No 
doubt all autobiography is and must 
be egotistical. The man who lacks 
that quality will not write his autobi- 
ography, though he may write his rem- 
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iniscences if he has anything memora- 
ble to record. But there are degrees of 
egotism even in autobiography. Gibbon 
found less than 150 pages enough for 
the display of his. Spencer is not con- 
tent with less than a thousand. But 
Gibbon was not his own editor. Per- 
haps if some discreet Lord Sheffield, 
some youthful and nimble-witted 
Egeria with a fine taste and a saving 
sense of humor like Maria Holroyd, 
had done for Spencer what was done 
for Gibbon by his editors, the dispro- 
portion of bulk might have been less 
conspicuous. For in truth there are 
far too many pages in these two vol- 
umes which are not so much autobi- 
ography in any worthy sense as trivial 
fond records of physical weakness, ner- 
vous irritability, cerebral stagnation, 
insomnia, impaired digestion, and the 


whole dreary catalogue of the woes of' 


the valetudinarian. It is hard to say, 
in the absence of any testimony but 
his own, how far these functional dis- 
abilities were real and irremediable, 
and how far they were the illusions of 
a solitary and _ self-centred hypo- 
chondriac. Certainly he never looked 
in the least like a confirmed in- 
valid. He admits as much him- 
self, and he might have added, 
what all his friends knew, that it was 
a real vexation to him to be told he 
was looking well. But largely sub- 
jective as his physical troubles may 
have been, they were very real troubles 
to him, and he was fully persuaded 
that they were inevitable and irreme- 
diable. Yet, to his infinite credit be 
it said, sorely as they oppressed him, 
he never allowed them to turn him 
away from his self-appointed task. He 
knew the penalty he had to pay, and 
he paid it without flinching, though 
not, as we now know, without intense 
suffering—health shattered, hopes dis- 
appointed, sympathy withheld, appre- 
ciation delayed, resources dissipated, 
poverty endured, marriage precluded, 
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solitude imposed. To bear all this and 
not succumb to it a man must needs 
be an egotist indeed. In that sense at 
any rate Herbert Spencer was happy 
in his temperament. To it we owe 
the Synthetic Philosophy and all that 
it stands for. To it we also owe many 
a dull and painful page of the auto- 
biography. We must balance one 
against the other. 

Would he have been a happier man 
if he had never abandoned his original 
profession of an engineer—for which 
he seems to have had many natural 
and acquired aptitudes well mated 
with favorable opportunities of fortune 
in the height of the railway mania— 
and never devoted himself to letters 
and philosophy? Perhaps he would, 
if happiness consists in getting the 
snout well into the pig-trough, to bor- 
row Carlyle’s language; but the world 
would have lost the splendid example 
of his high and disinterested philo- 
sophic ardor, and Spencer’s own char- 
acter would assuredly have lost much 
of its now imperishable dignity and 
distinction by the pursuit of any ideal 
lower than his highest. Yet it is im- 
possible to read the autobiography and 
not perceive that there might have 
been alternatives. He was perhaps 
not very well fitted for family life— 
he was too angular, too self-confident, 
too didactic, too impatient of contradic- 
tion and dissent, too intolerant of the 
stress of untoward circumstance—and 
the friend may have been right who 
said to him, “Had you married there 
would have been no system of philos- 
ophy.” Perhaps not, but there might 
have been something better, and there 
would assuredly have been something 
well worth having had the marriage 
been a happy one. “If I had married 
Edward Irving,” said Mrs. Carlyle, 
“there would have been no tongues.” 
In like manner, if Spencer had mar- 
ried George Eliot, there might have 
been no Synthetic Philosophy; but that 
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hard, impenitent, impatient neglect of 
history might have been subdued by 
her more generous spirit into a larger 
philosophy of evolution, less systematic 
it may be, less defiantly dogmatic and 
uncompromising, but possibly more en- 
during. Surely when he wrote that 
self-accusing and self-revealing adverb 
“unhappily” he was at last avowing to 
himself and the world that the real 
tragedy of his life had been wrought 
when he allowed a lack of physical 
beauty to estrange him from the one 
woman who might have made him 
happy. 

Anyhow, his life as he ordered it 
was a truncated one. The environ- 
ment was very imperfectly adjusted 
to the organism. He was not born 
for solitude, for the self-centred and 
contented isolation monachi alicujus in 
cellula lucubrantis, as Bacon has it, or 
even of a Spinoza in his workshop. He 
was impatient of monotony, whether 
of occupation, of social environment, 
or even of local habitation; but he 
could not live alone. He preferred the 
easual society of a boarding-house to 
none at all, but it must be on the terms 
that he could take as much or as little 
of it as he pleased. Incapable of 
steady application, he was nevertheless 
capable of the most amazing persist- 
ence, unswervingly steedfast in aim, 
but slow and intermittent in his meth- 
ods. It would seem that a nature so 
constituted, so independent inspirit, and 
yet so dependent in bodily infirmity 
and social craving might have found 
salvation in a happy and congenial 
marriage, in the chastening of the too 
self-centred soul by the willing sacri- 
fices and sweet altruistic obligations 
which such a marriage entails. Yet 
he was clear himself that he had chos- 
en the better course. “One who de- 
votes himself to grave literature must 
be content to remain celibate; unless, 
indeed, he obtains a wife having ade- 
both. Even then 


means for 


quate 
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family cares and troubles are likely to 
prove fatal to his undertakings.” 
There speaks the inveterate and in- 
vincible egotist seeking in vain for a 
plausible and worldly-wise cloak. For, 
after all, this was not the real reason 
for his celibacy. “It seems probable 
that this abnormal tendency to criti- 
cize has been a chief factor’in the con- 
tinuance of my celibate life. Readi- 
ness to see inferiorities rather than su- 
periorities must have impeded the find- 
ing of one who attracted me in ade- 
quate degree.” The truth is out at last, 
then. George Eliot was not good-look- 
ing enough, and no other woman he 
came across was clever enough. It 
was not philosophy that was the suc- 
cessful rival of a possible wife in this 
philosopher’s affections; it was his own 
personality. A cynic or a_ censor 
might say that he deserved his fate. 
And what of the outcome? A life of 
torture, nobly endured, indeed, but per- 


haps largely’ self-inflicted, and a 
philosophy never undisputed by 
those entitled to criticize it, and 
now largely undermined by the 


unceasing progress of knowledge and 
the concurrent march of speculative 
thought. It is not by his philosophy 
that Herbert Spencer will live, nor yet 
by his autobiography, though each 
serves to explain the other. There is 
no finality in philosophy. It is essen- 
tially a progression mostly by antago- 
nism and negation, in which each suc- 
cessive thinker denies something which 
his predecessors had affirmed and af- 
firms something which his successors 
will deny. A complete explanation of 
the universe and of the mind of man 
implied a complete knowledge of both; 
and as that has never been attained 
it is inevitable that each successive 
age, standing on the shoulders of its 
predecessor, should reject as _ inade- 
quate the synthesis which satisfied the 
So it is with Herbert Spencer, 
himself would 


latter. 
although perhaps he 




















have been the last to admit it. “His 
metaphysics,” as we said on the occa- 
sion of his funeral, “have been found 
wanting; his explanation of the exist- 
ence of the idea of duty has been 
deemed inadequate, and even*some of 
the scientific doctrines on which his 
generalizations were based have been 
modified or superseded in accordance 
with later’ investigations. ... But 
when all this has been admitted, when 
some students of the philosophies of 
the past already anticipate that the 
fate of the Spencerian system will, by 
the inevitable law of change and of 
progress, be in the long run the same 
as the fate of its predecessors, the un- 
contested fact remains that Herbert 
Spencer gave to his generation a new 
and fruitful conception of the uni- 
verse.” To him we Owe more, perhaps, 
than to any other single man that we 
all “think in evolution” nowadays. It 
is he who has added to the categories 
of modern thought the fruitful concep- 
tion of the correspondence between 
the organism and its environment, 
especially as applied to the interpreta- 
tion of social phenomena. There are 
many of his younger contemporaries— 
men who were eager students at the 
time when his earlier works appeared 
—who owe to his “Essays,” to his “‘So- 
cial Statics,” and to his “Principles of 
Psychology” some of the most perma- 
nent and fruitful elements of their in- 
tellectual equipment. They may not 
be professed adherents of the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy as a whole, they may 
never even have studied it, but they 
are just as much Spencerians as other 
men are Kantians or Aristotelians; 
that is, they find in the leading ideas 
of the master the speculative inspira- 
tion which determines and directs the 
march of their own _ philosophic 
The London Times. 
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thought. This is a great result for 
any man’s teaching to have achieved, 
and those who achieve it must always 
be reckoned among the “great seminal 
minds” of the age, as Mill said of Ben- 
tham and Coleridge in their age. There 
is no doubt that Spencer attained to 
this high rank in the hierarchy of mod- 
ern speculative thought. 

We must remember this when we 
read his autobiography. As a literary 
production it will not rank with the 
masterpieces of that kind. If Huxley, 
as is alleged, ranked it with the Con- 
fessions of Rousseau, the explanation 
must be sought in the fact that Hux- 
ley only read portions of it, and those 
the most likely to interest and attract 
him. Had he read the whole of it 
he must have sighed for the scissors 
and longed to use them unsparingly. 
It is true that Cromweil insisted on 
having his warts painted, but it was 
not because he regarded them as beau- 
ties or did not know them to be blem- 
ishes. Spencer paints all his warts 
with infinite patience and fidelity of 
detail, but without a word to show 
that he did not regard them as beau- 
ties. But enough of fault finding. 
Criticism is silenced by the spectacle 
of a philosopher foregoing everything 
that makes life worth living for the 
sake of his philosophy. It is said that 
no philosophy can make a man endure 
the tooth-ache. Spencer’s philosophy 
made him endure heart-ache, head- 
ache, soul-ache, body-ache, and all 
manner of aches for all the long years 
of his vast philosophic pilgrimage. If, 
as he tells the story, he displays him- 
self in no very amiable a light, it is 
only charitable and not unphilosophical 
to remember that a philosopher after 
all is only a man and not an angel. 














FRENCH BRIDES 





“The truth is, I have no time to get 
married,” was the reply of a_hard- 
worked French officer to an English 
friend railying him on the subject of 
his old-bachelorhood. 

The retort was no mere pleasantry. 
In England, alike from the humblest 
to the highest, the business of getting 
married may be reduced to a minimum 
of time, deliberation, and expense. In 
the case of the wealthy, a few pen- 
cilled instructions to the family lawyer 
as to marriage settlements and a spe- 
cial license are all the formularies ab- 
solutely necessary; in the case of the 
middle classes, the brief church service 
and an equally brief reception of 
friends and relations afterwards entail 
comparatively little outlay, mental or 
material, on either side. 

In France wedlock is no mere indi- 
vidual but a family matter, a kind of 
joint-stock affair. An Englishman 
marries a wife. A Frenchman takes 
not only his bride for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, but her entire 
kith and kin, fortunately a far less 
numerous contingent than with us. A 
British matron, when informing ac- 
quaintances of her daughter's mar- 
riage, says: “We have lost our daugh- 
ter.” A French mother, in similar 
case, frames her piece of news thus: 
“We have gained a son.” The former 
writes or speaks of “our daughter and 
her husband,” or “our son and his 
wife,” the latter in either case of ‘“‘our 
children.” 

A still more striking instance of what 
may be called clanship in France is 
afforded by the black-bordered “faire 
part,” or announcement of decease. 
This notification is made not only in 
the name of next of kin on both sides, 
but of every member of both families 
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down to babies in arms. With our- 
selves such a list would often fill a 
column of a newspaper. French fam- 
ilies are small, and one side of a page 
of letter-paper more than suffices. The 
Roman gens was not a more compact 
and tightly knit body of society than 
the allied group in France, the bond 
having, like most things, an advan- 
tageous and a reverse side. It is often 
taken for granted here that youths and 
maidens are paired for life on the other 
side of the Manche as unceremoniously 
as for a waltz or quadrille. Nothing 
can be a greater mistake, and here, 
as in most intricacies of domestic life 
among our neighbors, we must take 
the Code Civil into account. Paternal 
authority is far from being a dead 
letter after majority, as with ourselves. 
In France it is impossible for minors 
to contract marriage on their own ac- 
count in maturer years. It is very 
difficult for either son or daughter to 
go against the parental wishes, and, 
so long as_ he lives, a paterfamilias 
enjoys the right of veto, no longer, of 
course, binding. 

This power being placed in the hands 
of doting fathers and mothers, they 
are hardly likely to use it amiss. In- 
stead of marrying their children 
against their will, they contrive to 
prevent them from marrying against 
their own; so, at least, I should put it. 
Match-making in France is a very deli- 
eate process of elimination. Unde- 
sirable social elements are shut out. 
The young girl emerging from her al- 
most cloistered seclusion, the stripling 
having passed his baccalauréat and his 
military service, will be thrown in the 
way of desirable partners, and 
of desirable partners only. And 


as at such susceptible age falling in 

























love, or what takes the place of it, is 
excessively easy, betrothals ofttimes 
appear quite voluntary, an arrange- 
ment brought about, as in England, by 
the young people themselves. 

Nothing like the free-and-easy inter- 
course of boys and girls, young men 
and maidens, enjoyed by Anglo-Saxons, 
is permissible in France, in this re- 
spect the most eclectic, least demo- 
cratic country existing. 

But dances in the winter, croquet 
and garden-parties, both of English in- 
troduction, in summer, afford oppor- 
tunities of acquaintance. The sea- 
side or inland resort, too, is a fruitful 
field for maternal match-making. Two 
mothers who have taken their first 
communion in company, often a life- 
long tie with Frenchwomen, will ar- 
range to spend the summer holidays 
by the seaside in order that their sons 
and daughters may be thrown to- 
gether. And when they return home 
the usual printed notice will be sent 
out on both sides: Monsieur and Ma- 
dame A——have the honor to inform 


Monsieur and Madame B—— of the 
betrothal of their daughter Berthe 
with Monsieur Marcel C——, and s0 


on. 

In cases where prior acquaintance 
has afforded no guarantee of a young 
man’s character and habits, advances 
on his part will not be accepted till 
inquiry, or rather the most scrupulous 
investigation, has proved satisfactory. 

The wisest and fondest parental fore- 
sight cannot prevent after-discord aris- 
ing from unsuitability of temperament 
and character, but by these precautions 
misunderstandings arising from pecu- 
niary disillusions and disappointments 
can entirely be avoided. Here every 
particular is minutely gone into before 
the trousseau and wedding day are so 
much as mooted. 

The word “courtship” has no equiva- 


1 In the excellent little “Bibliotheque Na- 
ionale,’’ published at twenty-five centimes 
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lent in the French tongue, because the 


thing itself does not exist. Stolen 
téte-A-tétes, even furtive kisses, may, 
of course, be indulged in, but only un- 
der a modified chaperonage, the half- 
shut eyes of parents or guardians. No 
young French lady would be permit- 
ted, for instance, to undertake a cy- 
cling expedition with her future hus- 
band. Still less could she take train 
with him for the purpose of visiting 
relations in the country, were the jour- 
ney of half an hour’s duration only. 
Love-making begins with the honey- 
moon. 

The financial inquisition just alluded 
to is necessitated by the marriage con- 
tract. For centuries, alike in the hum- 
blest as well as the highest ranks, 
matrimonial settlements have kept 
family possessions together in France 
—and enriched village notaries! 

No sooner was serfdom abolished 
than the peasants followed bourgeois 
example, dowering their daughters 
and securing the interest of their sons 
by law. In provincial archives exist 
many of these documents, the rustic 
bride’s portion consisting of furniture, 
clothes, money, and sometimes cattle 
or a bit of land. The archives of the 
Aube contain the marriage contract of 
a skilled day-laborer (manouvrier) and 
a widow whose property was double 
that of his own. The deed secured 
him joint enjoyment and ownership. 
I cannot here of course enter into the 
intricacies of the French marriage 
laws. There is the régime dotal, which 
safeguards the dowry of the wife; 
there is the régime de la communauté, 
which makes wedlock strictly a part- 
nership as far as income and earnings 
are concerned. And there are minute 
regulations as to the provision for 
children and widows. The latter are 
always sacrificed to the former. 

Twenty-five years ago an officer was 


the volume, is a manua! of “ Droit usuel,” or 
common law, particularizing these conditions. 
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mot only obliged to secure a small 
dowry with his wife, abovt a thousand 
pounds rigidly tied down to her and 
her children; he was also under 
the necessity of furnishing the Min- 
ister of War with two authoritative 
attestations of the bride’s respectabil- 
ity and, up to a certain point, social 
standing. These vexatious formalities 
no longer exist, but the moderate pay 
of French officers, and the Draconian 
edicts against the incurrence of debt 
in the French army, quite prevent mili- 
tary men from _ taking  portionless 
brides. And, indeed, outside Bohemia, 
slum-land, or the world of the déclassé, 
portionless brides in France are quite 
an anomaly. No matter what her 
rank or condition, a girl brings her 
husband something, in modest hard- 
working circles often a little dowry 
of her own earning. The notary is as 
indispensable an agent of matrimony 
as the mayor or even the priest. Pre- 
liminaries of this kind comfortably 
settled, a bridegroom is in duty bound 
to make the acquaintance of his new 
family, as the French character is emi- 
nently affectionate and _ sociable, 
frequently regarded as the pleas- 
antest task possible. Especially 
will a_ sisterless, brotherless bach- 
elor find it delightful to be able 
to boast of newly acquired _ re- 
lations—ma belle-saur, ma cousine, and 
so on. But a round of formal visits 
necessitates leisure, hence one reason 
for my friend’s plaint, “I have no time 
to get married.” 

Trousseau and 
quickly follow betrothals. An engage- 
ment protracted throughout months 
and years, as is often the case in Eng- 
land, is unknown over the water. When 
a young man is in a position to marry 
he seeks a wife, not before. The for- 
tune-hunters so scathingly dealt with 
in the brothers Margueritte’s novel, 
“‘Femmes Nouvelles,” I leave out of 
the question. What I am here at- 
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tempting to describe is the normal, 
the average, the standard, not excep- 


tional phases of French society. No 
self-respecting parents would have 
anything to do with the suitors de- 
scribed in the popular novel just 
named. 


A word or two about trousseaux be- 
fore entering upon the long-drawn-out 
marriage ceremonial, 

Nothing more astonishes, perhaps I 
should say shocks, French notions than 
the English habit of making a cheque 
do duty for a bridal gift. Our neigh- 
bors cannot bring themselves to con- 
done what in their eyes appears little 
short of indelicacy. Wedding presents 
in France have generally some specific 
or intrinsic value apart from cost; they 
should suggest the donor, rather the 
offerer, for note the fine shade of 
meaning, the verbal nicety. A French 
friend never gives, always offers you a 
present. Again, bridal gifts should 
hit the taste, meet some want, or may- 
be whim, of the recipient, no amount 
of time or thought being grudged upon 
the selection. These preliminaries be- 
ing satisfactorily arranged, the wed- 
ding-day, or rather wedding-days 
quickly follow marriage contracts and 
the preparation of trousseaux. I use 
the plural noun, for in the land pre- 
eminently of method, precision, and 
formulary, a single day does not suf- 
fice for the most impertant ceremonial 
in human life. A Frenchman may not 
be twice wedded, but most often he is 
privileged with two wedding-days: the 
civil, that is to say, the only legal mar- 
riage, preceding by twenty-four hours 
what is aptly called the nuptial bene- 
diction in church. Fashionable folks 
are beginning to simplify wedding fes- 
tivities after English example, but the 
two days’ programme still finds gen- 
eral favor, déjeuner, dinner, and cere- 
monies keeping bridegroom and best- 
man or garcon d’honneur in their dress- 
coats from morning till night. 

















If French girls were not trained to 
habits of self-possession from child- 
hood upwards, the double ordeal would 
be trying indeed. A mayor, especially 
if he happens to know the bride, will 
anticipate by a friendly little speech 
the solemn harangue of the priest to 
follow. Thus, when some years ago 
an Orleanist princess married into the 
Danish royal family, the mayor of the 
arrondissement wished her well, add- 
ing a few touching words about such 
leave-takings of kinsfolk and country. 

Church ceremonials are expensive af- 
fairs in France, weddings, like funer- 
als, being charged for according to 
style. Those of the first and second 
class entitle the procession to entry by 
the front door of cathedral or church, 
to more or less music of the full or- 
chestra, and to carpets laid down from 
porch to altar. Wedding parties in 
the third division go in by a side en- 
trance, and without music or carpet 
traverse the aisle, the charges even so 
diminished being considerable. 

I must say that were I a French 
bride-elect I should bargain for a wed- 
ding of the first class at any sacrifice. 
To have the portal of a_ cathedral 
thrown wide at the thrice-repeated 
knock of the beadle’s staff, to hear the 
wedding march from “Lohengrin” 
pealed from the great organ, to reach 
the altar preceded by that gorgeous 
figure in cocked hat, red sash, plush 
tights, pink silk stockings, and silver- 
buckled shoes, all the congregation a- 
titter with admiration—surely the in- 
toxication of such a moment were un- 
rivalled! The strictest etiquette regu- 
lates every part of the proceedings. 
Accommodated with velvet armchairs, 
the bride’s parents and relations are 
placed, according to degrees of con- 
sanguinity, immediately behind her 
prie-dieu; the bridegroom’s family, ar- 
ranged with similar punctiliousness, 
having seats on the other side of the 
nave. I well remember, at the first- 
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class wedding of an acquaintance in 
Nantes Cathedral, how a little girl be- 
longing to the bride’s party had some- 
how got seated between relations of the 


bridegroom. Before the ceremony be- 
gan the child was put in her proper 
place. Such a breach of etiquette 
could not on any account be permitted. 

Churches in France are not decor- 
ated with palms and flowers as with 
ourselves. Any additional expense 
would indeed be the last straw break- 
ing the camel’s back, rendering wed- 
dings a veritable corvée. But the high 
altar blazes with tapers, and floral 
gifts, natural and in paper or wax, 
adorn the chapels of the Virgin or pa- 
tron saint. 

One feature of the long-drawn-out 
ceremonial before alluded to is the 
charge made respectively to bride and 
bridegroom, a tremendous ordeal, one 
would think. Fortunately French girls 
are equal to the occasion. The theme 
of priestly admonition, the cynosure of 
all eyes, a young bride will listen 
downcast and demure, but not in the 
least discomposed or in need of smell- 
ing-salts. Long training has fortified 
her against sentimentality or unbecom- 
ing show of emotion. 

“You, mademoiselle,” I once heard a 
village curé address a parishioner, a 
young woman belonging to the middle 
ranks, “you have before you the ex- 
ample of a mother fulfilling in every 
respect the duties now before yourself, 
wifely, maternal, and a Christian,” 
and so on, and so on, the bride listen- 
ing calmly to personalities, admoni- 
tions, and forecasts that seemed in the 
highest degree disconcerting. 

The wedding-rings, obligatory on 
both sides, received on a gold salver, 
blessed and adjusted, the plate is again 
proffered, this time for alms. Bank- 
notes or gold or silver pieces are given, 
naturally the two former when mar- 
riages fall under the category of first 
and second class. 
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But by far the most distinctive and 
pictorial function of a French wedding 
is la quéte, or collection for the poor. 
Next in interest to the bride herself is 
the demoiselle d’honneur, or bridesmaid, 
upon whom falls this conspicuous and 
graceful duty. A bride, distractingly 
pretty although she may be, has no 
part to play. All that is required of 
her is automatic collectedness and 
dignity. But the demoiselle @honneur 
is under the necessity of acting a réle, 
and, as a rule, most beautifully is it 
acted. The ceremony come to an end, 
then, the organist plays a prelude, and 
two figures detach themselves from the 
wedding party, both selected for per- 
sona@il charm, sprightliness, and savoir- 
faire—I am compelled to use a word 
for which we have no equivalent—both, 
also, perfectly dressed. The garcon 
d’honneur, or best-man, wears dress 
coat, white tie, waistcoat and gloves, 
his companion the newest, most ele- 
gant toilette de ville or carriage cos- 
tume. She gives her left hand to her 
cavalier, in her right holding a 
velvet bag; then the pair step airily 
forth, the most engaging smile, the 
most finished bow soliciting and ac- 
knowledging donations. It is the pret- 
tiest sight imaginable; and no wonder 
that the velvet bag rapidly fills, as, 
having made their way down the nave, 
lady and cavalier make the round of 
the church. And the name of the 
charming quéteuse invariably figures in 
the society column of the “Figaro” or 
local paper, a_ testimony to spirit, 
grace, and beauty. 

A wedding gift in the form of a 
cheque shocks French susceptibilities. 
But at bridal receptions English taste 
is equally offended by the exhibition 
of the entire trousseau. In one of 
her Parisian novels that 

Madame _ Bentzon, 
feature, or rather 

such a_ display. 
“Tchevelek,” how- 


essentially 
writer, 
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upon 
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delightful 
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ever, has consorted so much with 
the Anglo-Saxon world that, al- 
though Parisian to the tips of 


her fingers, she sees certain things 
through English and Transatlantic 
spectacles. The spreading before every- 
body’s eyes of slips and stockings, no 
matter how elaborate, evoked delicate 
irony from her pen. 

It must not be supposed that, to use 
a homely simile, bride and bridegroom 
are yet out of the wood. A ball often 
follows breakfast or reception, the 
newly-married pair stealing away in 
the small hours of the night, like hunt- 
ed hares compelled to covert flight. 
This remark especially holds good 
with the middle and humbler ranks 
and with provincial life. Society, fol- 
lowing English initiative in everything, 
as I have said, has inaugurated Eng- 
lish simplifications. 

In one respect all unions resemble 
each other, and up to a certain point 
differ from our own. Family life in 
France is a wheel within a wheel, a 
piece of closely implicated machinery, 
a well-welded-together agglomeration 
of social and material interests. Mar- 
riage is not wholly a dual affair. Willy- 
nilly, brides and bridegrooms enter a 
clan, become members of a patriarchal 
tribe. Hence the parental inquisition 
on both sides, that minute investigation 
of character, circumstances, and fam- 
ily history so foreign to insular no- 
tions. Hence the wide-spread, I am 
tempted to say incalculable, effects of 
worldly ruin, loss of reputation, or 
other misfortune. A blow falls crush- 
ingly not only upon the immediate 
victim or culprit, but upon every one 
of their blood or bearing their name. 

A French writer who knew England 
well once remarked that “César Birot- 
teau” could not have been written of 
English commercial life. In that coun- 
try a bankrupt ruins himself, not his 
entire family. 

And some years ago, when walking 
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with an old friend in Dijon, he said to 
me: 

“Did you observe that nice-looking 
girl I saluted just now? Poor thing! 
she can never marry, her uncle having 
failed dishonorably in business.” 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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An untarnished record, a roof-tree at 
which none can point a finger; last, 
but far from least, an accession rather 
than a diminution of well-being—such 
is the ideal of a French Ceelebs in 
search of a wife. 

M. Betham-Edwards. 





THE SPIRIT THAT WINS BATTLES. 


We suppose that if forty or fifty 
years ago any one had prophesied that 
the present year would see the fleet 
of a great European Power blown into 
impotence by a Navy belonging to an 
Eastern people; and had suggested also 
that Eastern sailors would be found 
picking up their drowning enemies 
with their own torpedo-boats; or had 
averred that there was nothing unlike- 
ly in the idea of the population of an 
Eastern town publicly mourning the 
death of its enemy’s Admiral, he would 
have been laughed at as a lunatic. It 
would have been thought incredible 
that the nature and custom which 
seemed so deeply ingrained in the 
Eastern mind could change so swiftly, 
—even that it could change at all; and 
possibly there are still some men with 
a long experience of what the East 
has stood for in the past who main- 
tain that it has not changed. Beliey- 
ing that “miracles do not happen,” they 
would regard so fundamental a re- 
versal of what had become accepted 
as a natural law as a miracle. There 
may be many who still hold that belief 
to-day; certainly there were a very 
large number three years ago, even 
when Japan was setting more than one 
Western nation an example of how 
troops should behave on the field of 
battle and in following up a beaten 
enemy. Mr. Mitford, for instance, an 
extremely well qualified judge of East- 
ern affairs, wrote a letter to the Times 


when the Allies were marching on Pe- 
kin pointing out that, though Japan 
had no doubt put on a fine coating of 
civilization—if by that word we mean 
European weapons, uniforms, military 
discipline, and political institutions—it 
was not five-and-twenty years since she 
was massacring foreigners as fiercely 
as the Chinese; and that her conduct 
of the war with China was that of a 
sheer barbarian wielding the arms of 
civilization with intelligence. That is 
less a criticism than a plain statement 
of fact; but considered as a criticism 
of what is likely to happen in the fu- 
ture, would it not be modified, perhaps, 
in the light of what has happened dur- 
ing the opening weeks of Japan’s war 
with Russia? 

At all events, the accounts sent to us 
by the newspaper correspondents who 
have been impatiently waiting at To- 
kio, or watching the fleet operations 
from steamers, must have been of ex- 
traordinary interest even to men who 
may still be asking: “Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin?’ They recognized, 
of course, that the Japanese are an 
extraordinarily sharp and intelligent 
people, and also love their country with 
an intensity which has not been sur- 
passed in the history of Western na- 
tions. But were they prepared for all 
this accumulated evidence of what the 
Japanese have done and suffered in or-. 
der to further the operations of a war 
on which they did not engage suddenly 
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or with lightness of heart, but after 
years of consideration? Some of the 
stories of the sacrifices which have 
been made, and the outlook on the war 
which is held, by private Japanese citi- 
zens are really amazing. They need 
not be disbelieved, for they are related 
by men on the spot who have no temp- 
tations to do anything but tell the 
truth, nor for that matter any desire to 
deceive, if the temptation could be sup- 
posed to exist. Some of the most in- 
teresting of the stories of public-spirited 
self-sacrifice have been related by Mr. 
E. F. Knight, the correspondent of the 
Morning Post. He writes that the 
heavy war-taxes which press hard on 
all and cause much suffering among 
the poorer people do not arouse a mur- 
mur, though “in some European coun- 
tries they would bring about a revolu- 
tion.” If volunteers are sought for a 
forlorn hope, such as the blocking of 
the entrance to Port Arthur, “practi- 
cally everybody volunteers,” and many 
of them, following the old-custom of 
the fighting caste, send in their appli- 
cations written in their own blood to 
go to what must appear to be certain 
death. Many men, with a queer lack 
of reason which seems to belong to 
this sort of patriotism, have committed 
suicide in their intense disappointment 
at not being able, owing to physical in- 
firmities or other causes, to fight for 
their country. There were some Jap- 
anese officers who had been working 
for years on the Siberian railway dis- 
guised as Chinamen. They were shot 
or hanged by the Russians as spies, 
and quite justifiably; but, we are told, 
“their relatives envy their fate.” Two 
of the most astonishing of these ex- 
tremely stirring stories are, however, 
those of a Japanese wife, and of a 
had been condemned _ to 
The former was a 


man who 
death for murder. 


- Japanese woman who had married a 
Russian, to whom she was greatly at- 
tached. 


When she found that he was 
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a Russian spy, she unhesitatingly be 
trayed him; to her, it was better to be- 
tray a deeply loved husband than her 
country. Cold-blooded love of an ideal, 
—what is the mainspring that makes 
such actions as that possible to a wom- 
an? For she, after all, lived after she 
had given her husband up; or, at least, 
we are left to infer that she did. A 
Western wife might have betrayed her 
husband, though she probably would 
not; but she would not have lived 
after it. There must be cold blood 
somewhere in all this: perhaps the 
strangest, or rather the most emphatic, 
of all the stories told being that of the 
murderer condemned to die the next 
day, and possessed of about four shil- 
lings left to him out of a sum of money 
sent to him by his friends. His gaoler 
suggested that he had better spend it 
on one last splendid meal before 
death. But he refused; he had heard 
that his country was at war with Rus- 
sia, and he asked if he might send his 
money to the war fund. “He was per- 
mitted to do this, and on the morrow 
walked smiling to the scaffold.” By 
other Governments such an offering 
would not have been, or could not be, 
accepted; or if it were accepted, some 
expression of public opinion would 
have got the man reprieved. But this 
man knew he would not be reprieved. 

All this is interesting, no doubt, it 
may be argued; but but can it not very 
easily be accounted for on other suppo- 
sitions besides that of extraordinary 
patriotic feeling? As we have pointed 
out elsewhere, the notion of acquiring 
merit by devotion to an ideal is one 
that is an essential part of certain 
Eastern faiths; and you get, surely, 
some kind of insight into the causes 
which produce this deep feeling of pa- 
triotism in the messages exchanged 
between, Admiral Togo and the Japan- 
ese Minister of Marine. “The fact that 
not one man was injured in these suc- 
cessive attacks must be attributed,” 




















The Spirit that Wins Battles. 


Admiral Togo’s despatch runs, “to his 
Majesty’s glorious virtue.” “While 
attributable to the Emperor’s illustri- 
ous virtue,” the Japanese Minister re- 
plies, the success of the eighth attack 
on Port Arthur is due in part to “the 
loyal and gallant actions of officers and 
men.” It is true that messages of 
this kind, which amuse only those who 
do not realize that they belong to the 
Japanese life, and are no more to be 
laughed at by us than our own trains 
of religious thought are to be derided 
by the Japanese, does reveal some part 
of the working of the mainspring 
which has hitherto led to Japanese vic- 
tories. But that is not all. A religion 
that should dictate self-sacrifice in a 
patriotic cause—which is the religion 
of some of the Dervishes—is not neces- 
sarily a religion which dictates a spirit 
of chivalry to a wounded enemy. Yet 
that kind of chivalry has ruled the 
actions of the Japanese in the hours of 
their greatest victories. When Admi- 
ral Makharoff went down in the “Pet- 
ropavlovsk”—a million pounds’ worth 
of steel and seven hundred men sunk 
in sea-water in a couple of minutes by 
a Japanese mine—the Japanese could 
only be glad that their Admiral’s 
strategem had succeeded. But they 
paid every tribute that could be paid 
to the memory of the Russian Admiral, 
—a man whose religion held nothing 
for them, and a man who must be sup- 
posed to have represented in the flesh 
to them the embodiment of all the 
ideals which they went to war to make 
impossible. They organized, so one of 
the newspaper correspondents reports, 
a great procession in honor of the dead. 
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They carried a thousand white lan- 
terns for the souls of the dead Rus- 
sians, and the lantern-bearers were 
preceded by banners inscribed: “We 
sorrow unquenchably for the brave 
Russian Admiral Makharoff.” How 
many nations have ever, in the past, 
paid a spontaneous tribute of that kind 
to the memory of an enemy? 

Taken altogether, this is surely the 
spirit that wins battles. It is not a 
spirit which is in itself capable of win- 
ning a war, for the winning of a war 
depends upon the material resources 
beyond the resources of courage, chiv- 
alry, and _ self-sacrifice. Cromwell’s 
men must have been beaten by three 
times their numbers armed with mod- 
ern weapons, if such a conflict could 
be conceived. But the spirit of Crom- 
well’s men, who were never beaten in 
their great battles, is the only spirit 
which has even inspired men to 
victories,—victories hardly calculated 
upon, perhaps, but gained in a flash 
because men who fight in a certain 
spirit, pitted against anything like 
equal numbers, must undoubtedly win. 
Unreason ever will beat reason, if rea- 
son implies doubt and unreason stands 
for huge instincts, which bear men on 
to almost impossible things. A nation 
like Japan, whose soldiers and sailors, 
obeying great instincts, volunteer in 
thousands for forlorn hopes, may or 
may not be successful in a war carried 
on for years against immense resources 
and deep determination. But it pos- 
sesses at least one source of terror for 
its opponents,—that, unless crushed at 
once by enormous numbers, it is ab- 
solutely certain to win battles. 
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In his life of Anthony Trollope in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography” 
Dr. Garnett predicted: “His works 
may fall into temporary oblivion, but 
when the twentieth century desires to 
estimate the nineteenth they will be 
disinterred and studied with an atten- 
tion accorded to no contemporary work 
of the kind, except, perhaps, George 
Eliot’s ‘Middlemarch.’” This prophecy 
seems likely to be realized. There is 
an increasing demand for Trollope’s 
books. John Lane has included four or 
five of them in bis “New Pocket Li- 
brary” and the Routledges are now ar- 
ranging to bring out a new library edi- 
tion of his works. 


Commenting upon the thousand-dol- 
lar-a-volume edition of Dickens, The 
Academy remarks: 

Twenty-six thousand pounds for an 
edition of Dickens, in a hundred and 
thirty volumes, limited to ten sets. Will 
absurdities ever cease? Who are the 
ten absurd persons who have been 
found to subscribe to this monument 
of—absurdity? And, as a contemporary 
writes, what would Dickens say about 
it? Probably he would have used some 
fairly strong language, and so would 
I if it were worth while. But it is 
a pity to think that there are snobs 
among book buyers, for the only at- 
traction of this edition at such a price 
to any one can be the fact that there 
are nine others foolish enough to have 
bought it. 


Among the items which turned up 
at a recent autograph sale in London 
was an “I. O. U.” for £100 written by 
Gibbon, the historian, on the back of 
a ten of diamonds representing a sum 
he had lost at cards to A. Blondel in 
May, 1786. Blondel was his valet, and 


we gather from Gibbon’s memoirs that 


he often obliged his employer by tak- 
ing a hand. “By many,’ writes the his- 
torian at Lausanne, “conversatien is 
esteemed as a theatre or a school; but 
after the morning has been occupied 
by the labors of the library, I wish to 
unbend rather than to exercise my 
mind, and in the interval between tea 
and supper I am far from disdaining 
the innocent amusement of a game at 
cards.” 


In a recent symposium upon “The 
Influence of Modern Fiction” Mrs. 
Steel writes with pleasing candor: 
“There is ten times too much fiction 
read, and a hundred times too much 
fiction written.” The other contribu- 
tors to the discussion, among them Mr. 
John Oxenham, Mr. Max Pemberton, 
Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson and Mr. 
Richard Whiteling apparently hold 
the unassailable position that good fic- 
tion cannot do any one any hurt. The 
last-named writer says: “As to fiction 
ousting almost every kind of serious 
reading, that is perfect rubbish. The 
serious reader will read seriously; the 
others, but for fiction, would often read 
nothing at all, and the fiction often 
leads those who are so minded to high- 
er things.” 


Of that peculiar personal quality 
which. appeals so poignantly to many 
readers is Clara Morris’s striking char- 
acter-sketch, “The Trouble Woman,” 
which Funk & Wagnalls publish in 
their attractive “Hour-Glass Series.” 
It is a story of domestic tragedy, re- 
lieved by self-sacrifice and devotion, 
and is told in the writer’s most sym- 
pathetic style. In the same series is 
“Parsifal,” by Mr. H. R. Haweis. This 
compact and picturesque description of 
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Wagner’s great opera, by so competent 
a musical critic, meets a growing de- 
mand, and the convenient little volume 
will prove equally acceptable as an in- 
troduction to the performance or a sou- 
venir of it. The synopsis is clear and 
intelligible, while the description of the 
presentation at Baireuth adds an in- 
terest beyond that of mere outline. The 
volume is illustrated with a portrait 
of Wagner, and three scenes from the 
opera itself. 
4 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. add “The 
Merchant of Venice” to their charming 
reprint of the first folio edition of 
Shakespeare’s works. Under the care- 
ful editorial supervision of Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke, this edi- 
tion follows closely the original text, 
reproducing it with no change what- 
ever except that of setting it in modern 
type. Such difficulties as present 
themselves in the text are explained 
in foot-notes and the helps to the study 
of the play include an introduction; 
notes as to sources and early editions; 
a remarkably full and _ interesting 
grouping of literary illustrations; a 
glossary; a list of variorum readings; 
and some admirably chosen bits of se- 
lected criticism. The volumes are pre- 
sented in dainty form and are as attrac- 
tive in all mechanical particulars as 
they are valuable for their illumina- 
tion of the play. 


é 

Mr. Rollo Ogden who writes a life of 
William Hickling Prescott in the 
“American Men of Letters” series, ex- 
plains that he has not undertaken to 
supplant but merely to supplement 
Ticknor’s authoritative “Life of Pres- 
cott.” But he contrives to give to his 
readers a more intimate view of Pres- 
cott’s personality than is to be obtained 
from Ticknor’s more stately work. He 
has made use of material which Mr. 
Ticknor either did not have before him 
when he wrote, or ignored from consid- 
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erations of the dignity or continuity of 
his work. Extracts from Prescott’s 
diary; fragments of his letters; bits of 
reminiscence of those who knew him; 
side-lights upon his personal traits, and 
glimpses of his literary methods go to 
make a volume, which, although of so 
modest a compass that it may be read 
almost at a sitting, leaves an enduring 
and a very pleasing impression upon 
the mind. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Arthur H. Clark Company of 
Cleveland opens its series of reprints 
of “Early Western Travels” with a vol- 
ume covering the period from 1748 to 
1765 and comprising the journals of 
Conrad Weiser, George Croghan, 
Charles Frederick Post and Captain 
Thomas Morris. Of these travellers, 
Weiser and Croghan were govern- 
ment Indian agents, Post was a Mora- 
vian missionary and Morris was a Brit- 
ish Army officer. Their duties led 
them far into the wilderness to nego- 
tiate with hostile Indian tribes, and 
their experiences were varied, pictu- 
resque and full of peril. Their jour- 
nals and letters, here grouped from 
sources which to most readers are in- 
accessible, present a more vivid pic- 
ture of the conditions which existed 
when all this western territory was 
debatable ground between the French 
and English, than can be found in any 
formal history. Read either as tales 
of adventure or as pages of the history 
of the period when this country, politi- 
cally, was in the making, they are of 
absorbing interest. The editor, Mr. 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, annotates the 
journals and furnishes introductions 
to them, and the exact text of the orig- 
inals is reproduced with painstaking 
eare. The portrait of Captain Morris 
which appeared in the original edition 
of his “Miscellanies” is reproduced in 
photographic facsimile. In perfection 
of mechanical details the volume re- 
sembles the history of “The Philippine 
Islands” from the same publishers. 
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LOVE AND LIFE. 


Love comes when none may know, 
Lingers a while, and flies; 
We only see him go. 


"Mid music soft and slow, 
Darkling, as daylight dies, 
Love comes when none may know. 


Dream we an hour or so— 
To wake in sad surprise; 
We only see him go. 


With shaft and golden bow, 
Wondrous in sleep he lies 
(Love comes when none may know): 


Then once we look,—and lo, 
Quick he takes wing and hies: 
We only see him go,— 


And range the world in woe, 
Seeking with wistful eyes. 
Love comes when none may know:— 
We only see him go. 
C. H. St. L. Russell. 
The Pilot. 


RENAISSANCE. 


O happy soul, forget thyself! 

This that has haunted all the past, 

That conjured disappointments fast 

That never could let well alone; 

Not as a bather on the shore 

Strips of his clothes, glad soul, strip 
thou: 

He throws them off, 
now; 

Although he for the billow yearns, 

To weight them down with stones he 
turns; 

To mark the spot he scans the shore; 

Of his return he thinks before. 

Do thou forget 

All that, until this joy franchised thee, 

Tainted thee, stained thee, or disguised 
thee; 

For gladness, henceforth without let, 

Be thou a body, naked, fair; 

And be thy kingdom all the air 

Which the noon fills with light; 


but folds them 


And be thine actions every one, 
Like to a dawn or set of sun, 
Robed in an ample glory’s peace; 
Since thou hast tasted this great glee 
Whose virtue prophesies in thee 
That wrong is wholly doomed, is 

doomed and bound to cease. 

; T. Sturge Moore. 


WARNING. 


Pure at heart we wander now: 
Comrade on the quest divine, 

Turn not from the stars your brow 
That your eyes may rest on mine. 


Pure at heart we wander now: 
We have hopes beyond to-day; 

And our quest does not allow 
Rest or dreams along the way. 


We are, in our distant hope, 
One with all the great and wise: 
Comrade, do not turn or grope 
For some lesser light that dies. 


We must rise or we must fall: 
Love can know no middle way: 

If the great life do not call, 
Then is sadness and decay. 


SHAKESPEARE AND BACON. 


Said Hood: “I know, if I’d a mind, 
I could like Shakespeare write. 

And soon could prove to all mankind 
How well I can indite; 

And yet,” remarked this genial man, 
“A little hitch I find 

That somewhat mars my simple plan— 
I haven’t got the mind!” 


So Bacon might have borne his part 
And said: “For sake of praise, 
I well could find it in my heart 
To write all Shakespeare’s plays: 
But ah! I feel a touch of fear 
That somewhat makes me start; 
I have the mind, serene and clear, 
But haven’t got the heart!” 
Walter W. Skeat. 
The Spectator. 





